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The  stereotype  of  the  model  minority  is  not  only  false, 
students  say,  but  risky:  it  masks  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  interests  Asian-American  students  bring  to 
Brown,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  their  needs. 


The  Road  to  Ostrolenka 

In  Warsaw  to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
German  invasion  of  Poland,  Judaic  studies  scholar  Ja- 
cob Neusner  took  a  detour  to  his  father-in-law's  home- 
town; the  itinerary,  Neusner  found,  was  not  entirely 
his  own. 


Feeling  Good 
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A  Bell  Gallery  exhibition  of  exuberant,  vivid  paintings 
by  faculty  artist  Wendy  Edwards  seemed  to  celebrate 
life  itself. 


Prometheus  Regenerated 

The  Greek  hero  was  doomed  to  spend  eternity  bound 
to  a  rock  while  an  eagle  daily  feasted  on  his  never- 
depleted  liver.  Biologist  Nelson  Fausto  says  there's 
truth  to  the  ancient  myth;  his  efforts  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  liver  regeneration  are  attracting  international 
attention. 


Once  Upon  a  Time  . 


41 


It  may  embarrass  her  friends,  but  Sylvia  Rosen 
Baumgarten  '55  is  none  other  than  Louisa  Rawlings, 
author  of  some  of  the  best-selling  romance  novels  on 
the  drugstore  bookshelves. 
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'My  Brunonia!' 

Editor:  Tlie  vi'ord  must  go  out  to  Brown 
alums  who  commute  along  the  Sprain 
Brook  Parkway  in  New  York.  On  sever- 
al occasions  1  have  been  cheered  from 
an  early-morning  stupor  by  the  sight  of 
a  Brown  sticker  on  a  car  in  front  of  me.  I 
pulled  up  to  one  driver  to  signal  my  fel- 
lowship, my  nostalgia  for  the  ivy-bor- 
dered paths  and  byways,  for  Spring 
Weekend  ice-cream  troughs  on  the 
Green,  for  Wriston  bacchanalia  -  to  be 
flicked  off  with  the  driver's  middle  fin- 
ger. My  Brunonia! 

On  another  occasion  a  fellow  alum 
responded  to  my  signaling  by  pulling  in 
back  of  my  car  and  cranking  on  his  high 
beams  into  my  rear-view  mirror.  Is  this 
to  be  the  initiation  of  all  recently-gradu- 
ated Brunonians  struggling  to  express 
the  old  camaraderie,  the  never-ending 
zeal  for  reminiscent  chats? 

Granted,  these  drivers  may  not  have 
been  alums  at  all,  but  let  the  word  go 
out.  Any  driver  operating  a  vehicle  em- 
blazoned with  the  Rising  Sun  of  Fair 
Brunonia  should  recognize  his  or  her 
fellow  commuters  so  decorated  with  a 
discreet  wave  of  the  hand,  honk  of  the 
horn,  or  blink  of  the  headlights.  Let  us 
return  to  the  collegiality  and  propriety 
we  enjoyed  apportioning  frisbee  space 
on  Brunonian  Green,  oh  fellow  scholars. 

Michael  ].  Meenan  '88 

Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

'Give  the  bear  a 
new  lair' 

Editor:  In  1927  the  bronze  Brown  Bear 
statue  was  erected  at  Marvel  Gym  to 
preside  over  the  new  athletic  complex 
on  Elmgrove  Avenue  (Aldrich  Field, 
Brown  Stadium,  and  Marvel).  A  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Theodore  Francis 
Green  '87,  had  solicited  alumni  funds  to 
"Put  a  Hair  on  the  Bear."  It  was  Green, 
who  had  in  1904  introduced  the  Brown 


Bear  to  the  University  as  the  symbol  of 
Brown's  athletic  teams.  For  more  than 
sixty  years,  Bruno  has  stood  proudly  at 
Marvel's  portals  -  a  powerful  presence 
representing  Brown's  athletic  tradition. 

The  completion  of  the  Pizzitola 
Sports  Center  {BAM,  May)  signals  the 
end  of  the  Marvel  era.  As  was  so 
poignantly  presented  in  the  "Finally..." 
section  of  the  June/July  BAM,  "Bruno 
now  stands  watch  over  a  brick  shell 
emptied  of  life." 

It  is  now  time  for  Brimo  to  migrate 
to  the  Erickson  Complex,  where  it  will 
oversee  Brown's  playing  fields  and  are- 
nas. At  its  new  location  Bruno  will  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  the  entire  complex, 
serving  as  a  daily  reminder  to  all  of  the 
Brown  Bear  tradition.  The  relocation 
will  be  the  culmination  of  a  forty-year 
process  which  began  with  Henry  Wris- 
ton's  dream  of  a  centralized  athletic 
plant  at  Brown. 

The  relocation  of  the  statue  must  of 
course  be  appropriately  done,  with 
proper  placement  and  thoughtful  land- 
scaping. If  this  were  Theodore  Francis 
Green's  era,  the  rallying  cry  would  like- 
ly be:  "Give  the  Bear  a  New  Lair!" 

Peter  A.  Mackie  '59 

Lexington,  Mass. 


Naming  buildings 

Editor.  Three  cheers  for  Richard  Salo- 
mon, who  has  given  Brown  generously 
of  his  time,  his  wisdom,  and  his  money. 
Surely,  Mr.  Salomon  deserves  to  have  a 
new  building,  a  new  school,  or  a  new 
campus  named  after  him.  But,  why 
change  the  name  of  the  old  Rogers  Hall, 
which  is  one  of  the  University's  oldest 
buildings?  Presumably,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
an  early  benefactor  at  a  time  when 
Brown  needed  all  the  help  it  could  get. 

When  it  comes  to  the  naming  of  col- 
lege buildings,  I  would  ask  two  ques- 
tions of  the  Corporation: 

First,  don't  the  Fellows  and  Trustees 
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It's  your  choMH^^^^^^Bpnderful, 
no  ordinary  vacation  can  match  the  experieno 
trip  with  ttte  Brown  Travelers.  From  exploring 
mysteries  of  the  Indonesian  islands  to  bicycling  in 
the  Dordogne  Valley  to  blazing  trails  through  the 
Yukon,  Brown  Travelers  offers  you  a  unique  pack-  ^ 
age  -  exciting  destinations,  congenial  compan 
ions,  and  the  enrichment  provided  by  traveling^     . 
with  a  Brown  faculty  member  as  your  guide.  Make 
1990  your  year  of  adventure.  Choose  the  Brm 
Travelers. 


199U  Brown  Travelers  Program 


occupancy, 
return  the 


coupon  betow.  If  you  have  questions,  call  the 

Alumni  Relations  Office  at  401 863-1946  or' 

Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  Unwersity, 
Providence,  Rl  02912.  i 


March  10-26 


The  Island  World  o<  Indonesia 

Singapore,  Bali,  and  a  cruise  to 
the  isolated  islands  of  the  Java 
Sea,  including  Komodo,  Alor, 
Butung,  and  Sulawesi.  Two 
nights  in  Hong  Kong.  Faculty; 
Lea  Williams,  Professor  of 
History.  Cost:  from  $5,545 
including  airfare  from  West 
Coast. 


July  2- 16 


The  Volga  River 

Three  nights  in  Moscow,  a 
six-day  cruise  along  the  Volga 
River  through  the  Russian  heart- 
land with  stops  at  Kazan  and 
Ulyanovsk,  three  nights  in  Len- 
ingrad. Faculty:  Abbott  (Tom) 
Gleason,  Professor  of  History. 
Cost:  from  $3,695  including 
airfare  from  New  York. 


June  15-28 


Alaska's  inside  Passage  and 
Klondike  Expedition 

A  cruise  on  the  Inside  Pas.sage, 
Juneau,  the  Yukon  Territoiy,  a 
ride  aboard  the  Midnight  Sun 
Express  to  Denali  National 
Park,  Anchorage.  Faculty;  Terry 
Tullis,  Professor  of  Geology. 
Cost:  $3,i99-$3,899  based  on 
Seattle  departure. 


July  10-21 


Ireland:  Ancient  and  Modem 

Custom-made  tnur  of  Westt'rn 
Ireland,  Connemara,  Biirion 
Country,  Donegal.  Five  nights 
in  Dublin,  with  lectures  at 
Trinity  College,  by  college 
dons,  exclusively  for  the  Brown 
Travelers.  Faculty;  Lewis  (Perry) 
Curtis,  Professor  of  Histor)'. 
Cost:  $2,995  including  airfare 
from  New  York  or  Boston. 


Brown  Travelers  Reservation  Form 


Mail  to:  Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  University,  Providence,  RI 02912. 


June27-July4 


Bicycling  in  the  Dordogne  Valley 

A  winding  route  over  moderate 
terrain  witli  visits  to  prehistoric 
caves,  fortified  castles,  medieval 
towns.  Lodging  at  chateaux 
hotels.  Fully  equipped  bicycles 
and  helmets  included.  Faculty: 
Philip  Benedict,  Associate 
Professor  of  History.  Cost 
$2,175  (airfare  not  included). 


NAME(S} 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CXASSYEAR(5)       ^  dcposit  of  Ssoo  per  person  is  included  (make  check  payable  to 
Brfnon  University). 


August  2- 13 


Treasures  of  Turkey  and 
the  Greek  Islands 

A  summer  voyage,  sailing 
from  Istanbul  to  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Visits  to  Ephesus,  Rhodes, 
Crete,  Santorini,  Athens, 
Mykonos,  Lesvos.  Faculty: 
Martha  Joukowsky,  Associate 
Professor,  Center  for  Old 
World  Archaeology  and  Art. 
Cost:  from  $3,995  including 
airfare  from  New  York. 


Also  coming  in  early  1991 


A  tour  of  the  Galapagos  with 
Terry  Tullis,  Professt.)r  of  Geol- 
ogy. Approximate  cost:  $4,500. 


CnV/STATE'ZIP 

n  Please  register  me/us  for  the  following  trip: 


MASTERCARD/VISA  fl  EXP.  DATE 

D  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  trips: 


A  program  in  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 
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India 
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the  Himalayas 

Japan 
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Ceylon 
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South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 
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the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 
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Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 
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Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


A  VAIumni  Flights  Abroad 


Department  BR-40 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(914)  241-01 1 1 


recognize  a  responsibility  to  "hoary 
walls  and  ancient  halls"  to  keep  the 
names  of  old  named  buildings  in  place? 

Second,  isn't  Brown  comfortable 
enough  with  its  past  to  find  room  on  an 
expanding  campus  to  honor  everyone? 

As  a  general  rule  in  our  society,  we 
don't  plough  over  old  graves  just  to 
make  more  room  in  the  burying  ground. 
Fair  enough  to  lose  the  names  of  Marvel 
Gym  and  Colgate-Hoyt  Pool  when 
those  old  sports  buildings  have  lost 
their  uses.  But,  Rogers  Hall  is  still  there 
on  the  Green  and  since  1862  still  serving 
as  a  lecture  hall  with  classrooms. 

One  wonders  whether  a  sad  prece- 
dent is  being  set:  perhaps  someday 
Slater  Hall  will  be  renovated  and  re- 
named for  Donor  X?  Or  Sayles  Chapel 
for  ex-President  Y  and  Carrie  Tower  for 
Terrific  Alumna  Z?  Maybe  in  the  next 
century,  University  Hall  will  be  named 
for  Brown's  first  jillionaire? 

And,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
wasn't  it  rather  awkward  for  such  a  re- 
naming to  be  done  at  this  time?  After 
all.  President  Gregorian  and  former 
Chancellor  Salomon  were  closely  allied 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  Mr. 
Salomon  was  clearly  instrumental  in  Dr. 
Gregorian's  coming  to  Brown.  Surely, 
the  re-naming  and  the  time  of  the  move 
seem  maladroit. 

James  N.  Rudolph  '60 

New  York  City 
The  new  Snlonwn  Center  encompasses  a 
imv  576-seat  auditorium,  a  222-seat  lec- 
ture hall,  and  several  classrooms  -  as  loell 
as  the  renovated  Rogers  Hall.  The  new  ad- 
dition is  entered  from  the  College  Green 
tlirough  Rogers,  which  noio  functions  as  a 
generously  proportioned  gathering  space 
and  entry  lobby.  The  decision  about  the 
name  urns  made  prior  to  President  Gregori- 
an's association  -with  Brown.  -  Editor 


The  consent  decree 

Editor:  In  his  reply  (BAM,  September)  to 
my  letter  commenting  on  the  consent 
decree.  Professor  McLaughlin  has  ig- 
nored the  historical  facts. 

The  case  arose  from  the  flagrant  dis- 
crimination shown  by  male  faculty 
members  of  a  single  academic  depart- 
ment when  they  denied  tenure  to  Louise 
Lamphere.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor 
the  administration  was  implicated  in 
any  way  in  that  complaint.  The  court 
held  the  institution  responsible  only  be- 
cause of  the  malfeasance  of  its  employ- 


ees. In  point  of  fact,  the  largely  male 
Corporation  has  not  denied  approval  to 
any  faculty  applicant,  male  or  female, 
during  at  least  the  past  twenty-five  years 
and,  as  a  former  Corporation  member,  I 
can  assure  Professor  McLaughlin  there 
is  no  "mutual  discrimination  engaged  in 
by  faculty,  administration,  and  Corpora- 
tion." 

It  is  disheartening  to  realize  that  a 
Brown  professor  does  not  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  fairness 
of  the  faculty,  administration,  and  Cor- 
poration to  believe  that  they  will  not 
discriminate  against  women  without  an 
outside  watchdog. 

Joseph  L.  Doicling,  ]r.  '47 

Providence 


Financial  aid 

Editor.  In  the  September  issue  of  BAM, 
your  article  about  the  class  of  1993  has  a 
quote  I  have  a  question  about.  Dean 
Widmer  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Only 
we're  obliged  by  the  government  to 
count  all  that  [against  them],"  in  refer- 
ence to  student  aid  amounts  and  family 
financial  circumstances. 

I  am  puzzled  by  this.  Surely  Brown 
gets  to  pick  its  own  criteria  for  student 
aid?  If  Dean  Widmer  feels  that  large 
mortgages  are  a  bad  thing,  why  can  he 
not  ask  the  University  trustees  to  change 
the  way  Brown  allocates  its  student-aid 
money? 

I  would  appreciate  an  explanation  of 
the  government  role  in  the  University's 
allocation  of  its  own  student-aid  money. 

John  Bishop  '75 

Nashua,  N.H. 
The  dean  of  admission  and  financial  aid, 
Eric  Widmer,  replies:  Since  the  "package" 
of  every  assistant  student  is  made  up,  in 
part,  of  federal  loan  or  work  study  funds, 
we  must  be  sure  that  our  financial-aid 
analysis  conforms  with  federal  guide- 
lines; after  that  Mr.  Bishop  is  right.  We 
can,  in  theory,  do  what  we  want  with  our 
own  money. 


Denial  of  admission 

Editor:  Emotions  are  intense  and  bitter- 
ness is  a  real  issue  when  one  has  a  great 
passion  for  alma  mater.  Robert  McCul- 
loch  '50  certainly  arouses  us  all  in  his 
letter  in  the  June  BAM. 

I  must,  however,  relate  to  you  how  it 
feels  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  this  ad- 
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Brown  At  Carnegie 

Sunday,  February  18,  1990  /  Three  o'clock 
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Authors... 

LOOKING 

FORA 

PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are  invited  to  send  tor  a  free  illus- 
trated guidebook  which  explains  how 
your  book  can  be  published,  promoted 
and  marketed 
Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc,  DepI,  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


LYNN  JACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynnjachney  617-639-0787 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


GOURMET  SEAFOOD,  INC. 

1-800-446-8144 

(24  hours) 

S flipped  (DirectCy  to  'you! 

Shrimp,  Lobster,  ScaUops 
Attigator  TaiC,  Crab  and  More 

P.O.  Box  4325 
Tallahassee,  FL  32315 


"guCf  fresh' 


missions  dilemma:  having  the  pleasure 
of  acceptance  for  our  daughter  to  the 
class  of  1993. 

From  my  undergraduate  days  in  the 
Brown  Band,  I  would  look  up  into  the 
stands  at  the  stadium  or  at  Meehan  and 
marvel  at  the  many  alumni  and  alum- 
nae who  flocked  to  these  events  in  order 
to  renew  their  association  with  Brunon- 
ia. 

After  graduation,  these  attitudes 
were  to  be  transferred  to  me.  No  matter 
where  our  family  was,  whether  in  surgi- 
cal internship  or  in  the  military  service, 
at  least  three  trips  a  year  to  Providence 
became  a  ritual  and  opportunity  for  us 
to  experience  the  past  as  well  as  to  share 
in  the  present  and  future  growth  and 
success  of  the  University.  I  was  then 
more  easily  able  to  relate  these  feelings 
to  the  many  prospective  Brown  appli- 
cants that  I  have  contacted  for  NASP 
these  past  fourteen  years. 

However,  the  association  never 
seemed  total  for  some  vague  reason.  The 
acceptance  to  Brown  for  our  offspring 
this  April  makes  the  link-up  complete.  I 
know  she  will  have  four  memorable 
years.  I  also  hope  for  her  to  think  about 
Brown  after  1993  the  way  I  have  for 
twenty-one  years  -  with  frequent  love 
and  constant  thanks, 

Donald  L.  Kent,  M.D.  '68 

Great  Neck,  N.Y. 


Racism 

Editor.  The  eight  pages  you  devote  to 
the  racial  graffiti  incident  and  the  com- 
motion arising  therefrom  brings  to  mind 
the  recent  uproar  over  flag  desecration. 

One  yahoo  in  Texas  does  something 
to  the  flag  that  most  of  us  find  reprehen- 
sible, and  we're  all  in  a  fine,  towering 
rage,  ready  to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Another  yahoo  at  Brown  comes  up 
with  a  ridiculous  flyer  and  scribbles 
some  ugly  words  in  several  places,  and 
the  place  becomes  unglued. 

In  both  instances,  before  leaping  on 
the  bandwagon  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, one  should  ask:  What  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem?  Is  this  symp- 
tomatic of  widespread  flag  desecration 


or  of  rampant  racism  at  Brown?  I  think 
not. 

Few  people  desecrate  the  flag,  in  fact 
vanishingly  few.  Of  course,  if  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Bill  of  Rights  flies,  then  flag 
desecration  may  become  the  political 
statement  of  choice  for  the  fringe. 

As  for  racism  at  Brown,  and  this  no 
doubt  is  not  "politically  correct,"  I 
would  suggest  that  little  exists,  that  the 
graffiti /flyer  incident  is  an  aberration, 
and  that  the  reaction  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  incident.  It's  not  as 
though  legions  of  white  students  were 
carrying  racist  placards  across  campus. 
In  fact  (dare  I  say  this?),  it's  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  graffiti/flyer  was  the  work 
of  a  minority  person  seeking  to  provoke 
the  kind  of  response  that  later  tran- 
spired. All  it  took  was  a  magic  marker 
pen  and  a  little  chutzpah. 

The  entire  episode  strikes  me  as  a 
kind  of  ritual  self-flagellation  -  an  emp- 
ty exercise. 

Jolvi  Shitnmj  '47 

Albuquerque 


Editor:  Prejudices  -  we  are  all  prejudiced, 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  only  differ- 
ences among  us  are  with  how  we  deal 
with  our  prejudices,  either  as  dispensers 
or  as  recipients. 

In  For  Wliom  the  Bell  Tolls,  I  always 
admired  the  character  who  said,  "I  will 
not  provoke."  However  his  behavior 
may  have  been  viewed  by  others,  he 
had  his  own  standards  and  loyalties  to 
which  he  was  consistently  true. 

The  Brown  student  who  said  that  he 
would  continue  to  use  the  word  "fag- 
got" has  established  one  of  his  areas  of 
prejudice.  Now  he  must  live  with  it. 

Miner  Patton  '32 

Peoria,  Ariz. 


'Love  the  natural  world' 

Editor:  With  the  exact  sensation  of  a  den- 
tist's drill  boring  into  a  sensitive  tooth,  I 
absorbed  the  fact  that  Professor  of  Visu- 
al Arts  Richard  Fishman's  work  "Unti- 
tled (Self  Portrait)"  {BAM,  May)  consist- 
ed of  hundreds  of  real  morpho  butterflies 
which  he  had  painstakingly  pinned  onto 
a  tree  trunk.  In  Brazil  those  who  "love 
the  natural  world,"  as  Professor  Fishman 
is  said  to  do,  are  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  preserve  it.  The  lovely  and 
rare  morpho  butterfly  is  now  almost  ex- 
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tinct  here,  due  to  people  like  Professor 
Fishman  who  capture  them,  or  buy 
them  from  souvenir  shops  in  the  form 
of  ashtrays  or  pictures  and  other  tourist 
trivia. 

My  granelson,  David  Frey,  graduat- 
ed from  Brown  in  1988  and  is  now 
working  with  Dow  Chemical  in  Sao 
Paulo,  which  explains  how  I  chanced  to 
come  upon  the  magazine  in  question. 
However,  I  very  rarely  see  a  copy,  so 
shan't  know  if  you  publish  this  letter, 
but  writing  it  has  somewhat  relieved 
my  anguish  at  the  sight  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  wasted  butterflies. 

Eileen  Paris 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
The  writer  is  vice  president  of  the  Associ- 
acdo  de  Ampnro  nos  Animais.  -  Editor 


Spiritual  vacuum 

Editor:  I  was  triggered  into  writing  by 
Mr.  John  Russo's  letter  in  the  June/July 
issue.  There  was  no  need  for  the  Wash- 
ington address  on  it:  the  contents  make 
that  obvious.  I  surely  agree  with  him  as 
far  as  he  went.  He  implied  the  problem 
was  a  spiritual  one  which  it  surely  is, 
but  failed  to  amplify  the  point.  Jesus, 
Solomon,  David,  and  many  other  writ- 
ers in  the  Scriptures  teach  over  and  over 
again  that  true  greatness  comes  with  a 
willingness  to  humble  oneself  and  be  a 
servant  to  others,  something  that  "spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  pigmys"  are  unlike- 
ly to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  in  these  pages  fall  into 
the  spiritual  category.  The  letter  defend- 
ing Martha  Nussbaum's  right  to  vehe- 
mently declare  her  disbelief  in  God  is 
correct,  but  not  for  the  reasons  stated 
which  were  merely  a  long-winded  ratio- 
nalization. Rather  the  reason  is  that  God 
made  us  free  individuals  with  the  right 
to  choose  for  ourselves.  Hopefully,  such 
an  important  decision  would  be  based 
on  a  sober  consideraton  of  all  the  evi- 
dence. Unfortunately,  that  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  a  place  like  Brown  where 
all  that  evidence  is  so  studiously  su- 
pressed.  To  the  lady's  credit  she  at  least 
forthrightly  stated  her  position  and 
though  I  may  mourn  over  the  spiritual 
bankruptcy  it  reveals,  I  at  least  have  to 
admire  her  honesty.  It  makes  one  won- 
der if  President  Gregorian  or  any  other 
member  of  the  faculty  who  may  possess 
a  different  view  is  equally  frank  in  stat- 
ing it.  I  would  hope  so! 


Not  being  a  historian,  I  don't  know 
how  long  the  present  spiritual  vacuum 
took  to  form.  Surely,  the  motto  "In  Deo 
Speramus"  has  been  a  mockery  for  the 
more  than  a  half  century  that  I  have 
known  the  school.  It  was  probably  a 
long  slow  process  but  it  certainly  has 
been  thorough.  1  cannot  see  much  hope 
for  dealing  with  the  myriad  problems 
the  school  faces  as  long  as  only  the 
symptoms  are  dealt  with  and  the  under- 
lying malaise  is  left  untouched,  a  point 
for  President  Gregorian  to  consider  in 
his  tough  stand  against  racism.  I  have 
purposely  not  referred  to  Brown  as  a 
University  because  that  implies  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  man.  Man  is  a  tripar- 
tite being  -  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Un- 
happily, it  will  probably  be  a  long  slow 
process  to  restore  the  greatness  the 
school  once  possessed.  I  frankly  can't 
even  see  any  motion  in  that  direction! 

All  in  all,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
gained  a  measure  of  spiritual  insight  of 
Brown,  there  is  precious  little  incentive 
to  contribute  financially  to  the  school. 
Certainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  foster 


the  education  of  any  more  "two  thirds 
whole"  individuals.  The  world  already 
has  an  overabundant  supply  of  these! 

Gcori^e  L.  dc  Wolf '46 

La  Belle,  Fla. 


SoDge 

The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  information  about  one  of 

America's  most  distinguished 

resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253-8511 
or  write  Stowe,  Vermont  05672    , 


The  Difference, 


At  last,  a  retirement  community  that  offers  the  benefits  of 
homeownership!  Fox  Hill  Village  combines  the  .security  of  continuing 
care  and  ownership  through  our  unique  cooperative  plan. 

[discover  why  over  350  people  have  decided  that  Fox  Hill  Village 
is  more  than  just  a  retirement  community,  it  is  a  sound  investment. 

C'all  (617)  329-4433  for  more  information,  or  visit  our  model  unit. 

Fox  Hill  Village  at  westwood 
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Books 


By  James  Reinbold 


The  power  and  the  glory 
of  anger 

Homer  begins  the  Hind  with  the  word 
anger,  and  for  the  length  of  the  epic,  he 
instructs  readers  about  Achilles'  anger 
and  shows  them  the  consequences.  Lit- 
erature is  full  of  tragedies  of  anger,  of 
men  and  women  ruled  by  that  passion: 
Medea,  Othello,  Salieri  in  Amadeiis,  to 
name  only  three.  Moralists  have  count- 
ed anger  among  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
But  using  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  J.  Giles  Milhaven, 
professor  of  religious  studies  at  Brown, 
has  fashioned  an  argument  in  defense  of 
anger  in  his  book  Good  Anger  (Sheed  & 
Ward,  1989). 

"It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  hor- 
rible: what  Achilles,  Medea  and  Othello 
do?  Or  what,  flooded  with  passion,  they 
are?"  Milhaven  writes.  "Our  question  in 
this  book  concerns  the  latter.  It  concerns 
anger  itself,  not  the  action  it  leads  to." 

The  book  is  conversational  in  tone 
and  engagingly  readable,  dotted  with 
personal  and  "ordinary  people"  anec- 
dotes. But  that  does  not  mean  that  Mil- 
haven's  probing  into  the  nature  of  anger 
is  uncontroversial.  The  book  is  philo- 
sophical, Milhaven  says,  insofar  as  it  at- 
tempts in  a  phenomenological/ theolog- 
ical way  to  deal  with  experience,  but  it 
is  not  metaphysical.  "I  want  to  push  the 
question,"  he  says.  "I  want  the  reader  to 
grapple  with  the  answer." 

The  questions  are  most  intriguing. 
What  is  anger?  Can  it  be  a  good  re- 
sponse to  a  situation?  Milhaven  argues, 
for  example,  that  the  wife  who  gets  an- 
gry at  her  alcoholic  husband,  after  en- 
during passively  his  drunken  behavior, 
is  getting  better  She  should  feel  anger, 
Milhaven  says,  and  the  expression  of 
her  anger  is  good. 

When  we  are  angry  with  ourselves, 
we  sometimes  take  it  out  on  inani- 
mate objects:  we  kick  things.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says  this  is  the  "metaphorical 
transfer  of  anger."  But  we  also  get  mad 
at  people,  and  often  we  want  to  hurt 
them.  Is  this  non-rational?  asks  Mil- 
haven. And  just  what  is  this  emotion, 
this  passion?  Is  it  goodness  turned  bad? 


Professor  of 
Religious  Studies 
Giles  Milhaven: 
'Anger  is  divine. ' 


Is  it  a  good  thing  to  want  to  cause  pain 
to  another? 

Milhaven  says  our  first  response 
would  be,  "Oh,  no,  of  course  not."  But, 
he  continues,  what  about  a  situation  in 
which  you  seek  out  a  friend  to  share 
grief  or  sorrow?  Do  you  not  really  want 
them  to  share  your  pain?  And  in  an  ath- 
letic contest,  do  we  not  want  to  win  by 
punishing  our  opponent?  "We  share 
suffering  in  these  cases,"  Milhaven  says. 
"Wanting  to  inflict  or  pass  on  pain  is  not 
necessarily  a  horrible  act." 

Crucial  to  Milhaven's  thoughts  on 
anger  is  the  notion  of  self-esteem.  If  we 
feel  good  about  ourselves  we  are  less 
likely  to  respond  with  anger  to  situa- 
tions and  less  likely  to  want  to  cause 
pain.  The  person  with  high  self-esteem 
is  directed  by  good  drives.  Milhaven 
has  his  students  read  Richard  Wright's 
Native  Son  in  his  course  on  anger.  The  is- 
sue of  self-esteem  is  here  most  eloquent- 
ly, and  tragically,  illustrated.  Milhaven 
sees  Bigger's  murderous  acts  as  an  at- 
tempt to  move  himself  "toward  good, 
toward  peace.  It  is  a  desperate,  passion- 
ate attempt  for  self-esteem,  for  respect." 

The  Bible  speaks  of  anger,  both  in 


the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. How  do  Christians  reconcile  the 
twin  pronouncements  of  vengeance,  "an 
eye  for  an  eye,"  and  forgiveness,  "turn 
the  other  cheek"?  Says  Milhaven, 
"Anger  is  divine.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  humans."  Yet  Christians  can  partici- 
pate in  God's  anger.  They  turn  the  other 
cheek  because  they  believe  that  God 
will  deal  with  the  enemy,  Milhaven 
says. 

Good  Auger  argues  that  the  expres- 
sion of  anger,  beyond  religious  and 
philosophical  considerations,  can  be 
good.  Milhaven's  assertions  may  lead  to 
another  set  of  ethical  and  moral  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed,  perhaps,  in  a  fu- 
ture Milhaven  class  called  "Anger  II." 

Noted 

Anne  Sexton  (Twayne  Publishers,  a  divi- 
sion of  G.K.  Hall  &  Company,  1989)  by 
Caroline  King  Barnhard  Hill  '73  Ph.D. 
Sexton  gazes  from  the  book  cover:  hand 
supporting  head,  engaging  eyes,  lush 
dark  hair.  If  you  say  she  has  the  look  of     ^ 
a  1950s  model  you  are  correct:  she  was  a 
fashion  model  when  her  husband  was 
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wearing  combat  fatigues  in  Korea.  But 
the  acclaimed  American  poet  also  was 
ravaged  by  depression.  In  1974,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,  she  succeeded  in  taking 
her  life. 

In  writing  a  biography  of  Sexton, 
one  of  America's  most  important  con- 
fessional poets.  Hill  does  not  engage  in 
psychoanalysis,  although  readers  may 
wish  she  had.  Instead,  Hill  concentrates 
on  a  careful  reading  of  the  poetry  to 
show  how  Sexton's  talent  grew  after  she 
was  encouraged  to  write  poetry  as  part 
of  her  therapy  for  depression. 


What  is  the  value  of  art  forged  in  the 
crucible  of  madness?  Does  the  work  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed  tell  us  some- 
thing about  our  reality?  Do  we  suffer,  as 
readers,  from  a  kind  of  King  Lear  men- 
tality, where  only  someone  who  is  "mad" 
can  tell  us  of  our  "sane"  situation? 

Sexton's  pain  is  very  real  when  she 
attempts  (unsuccessfully)  to  deal  with 
marriage  and  family.  Childbirth  for  her 
was  agony,  and  she  shunned  her  second 
child.  But  what  is  the  poetic  message  we 
receive  from  such  ordeals? 

Hill  has  also  written,  for  the  Twayne 
United  States  Authors  series,  a  biogra- 
phy of  Sylvia  Plath.  Twice  a  senior  Ful- 
bright  lecturer.  Hill  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Xavier  University. 

The  MotherlDaughter  Plot:  Narrative, 
Psychoanalysis,  Feminism  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  1989)  by  Marianne  Hirsch 


'70,  '70  A.M.,  '75  Ph.D.  That  mothers 
and  daughters  are  neglected  by  classic 
psychoanalysis  is  bad  enough,  Hirsch 
writes,  but  novels  by  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  women  writers  from 
the  Western  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican traditions  repress  the  story  of 
motherhood,  making  it  "the  unspeak- 
able plot  of  Western  culture."  Maternal 
repression  is  the  basis  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  realist  novel,  Hirsch  believes. 
Only  with  modernism  does  the  mother 
become  a  central  figure. 

But  for  modernist  heroines,  the  psy- 
choanalytic theories  of  femininity  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  as  well  as  the  novels  of 
Woolf,  Colette,  and  Wharton,  show  con- 
tradictions between  maternal  and  pater- 
nal identifications.  Hirsch  argues  that 
fictional  and  theoretical  feminist  writing 
still  places  itself  at  an  uncomfortable 
distance  from  the  maternal.  Exploring 
the  reason  for  the  feminist  censure  of 
maternity,  she  finds  in  the  writings  of 
Alice  Walker  and  Toni  Morrison  a  way 
out  of  Oedipal  patterns.  They  point,  she 
says,  to  a  feminist  discourse  of  identity 
that  begins  with  mothers  and  thereby 
reframes  conceptions  of  self,  family,  and 
plot.  Hirsch  is  professor  of  French  and 
chair  of  comparative  literature  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ami  the  Romance  of 
the  Orient  (Indiana  University  Press, 
1989)  by  Luther  S.  Luedtke  '71  Ph.D.  In 
this  reinterpretation  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Luedtke  re- 
veals a  writer  whose  imagination  was 
stirred  by  "all  the  gorgeous  East"  as 
much  as  it  was  by  the  historical  and 


moral  landscape  of  New  England  and 
the  great  English  allegorists.  Haw- 
thorne's reading  of  classic  and  modern 
commentaries  on  the  East,  Arabian 
tales,  and  the  travel  writings  of  his 
American  contemporaries,  Luedtke 
claims,  indicate  that  he  was  a  more 
worldly  author  than  was  previously 
thought. 

Luedtke  is  associate  professor  of  En- 
glish at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  also  has  chaired  the 
American  Studies  Program  and  directed 
the  School  of  Journalism. 


«^  Wanted:  Presses 

Walter  Feldman,  artist.  Brown  profes- 
sor of  art,  and  head  of  The  Ziggurat 
Press,  a  small,  fine  press  in  Providence, 
wants  to  be  contacted  by  people  who 
know  the  whereabouts  of  Washington 
presses.  Acorn  presses,  Albion  presses, 
and  Vandercook  proving  presses.  A  new 
small,  fine  press  (still  nameless)  has 
been  funded  by  the  Brown  University 
Libraries  and  hopes  soon  to  begin  pub- 
lishing limited-edition  books.  Feldman, 
who  is  working  with  Brown  writing  and 
visual  arts  students,  said  the  books  will 
be  handset  on  handmade  paper  and 
handbound.  Those  with  information  re- 
garding the  aforementioned  presses 
should  contact  him  at  Box  1861,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912.  ED 
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lOHN  FORASTE  (2) 


^^"^      UNDERTHE       ^^> 

FtmS 

President  Salinas  de  Gortari  of  Mexico, 

an  economic  and  social  reformer, 

receives  an  honorary  degree 

1     he  itinerary  for  the 

economist,  has  begun  to 

hard  choices,  some  of  which 

upon  the  fruition  of  his  aca- 

J-  first  official  visit  to  the 

turn  that  dismal  trend 

entail  paring  the  state  bu- 

demic training:  "The  knowl- 

United States  by  Mexican 

around,  first  as  Secretary  of 

reaucracy.  For  example: 

edge  and  learning  of  a  pub- 

President Carlos  Salinas  de 

Programming  and  Budget 

"The  Mexican  State  will 

lic  man  reach  their  true 

Gortari  in  early  October  in- 

under former  President 

channel  the  resources  freed 

dimension  in  his  capacity 

cluded  talks  with  the  Presi- 

Miguel de  la  Madrid,  and 

by  the  renegotiation  of  the 

for  committed  participation 

dent  and  with  the  Secretary 

since  December  1, 1988,  as 

foreign  debt  towards  meet- 

with the  people  in  provid- 

of State  in  Washington.  And 

president.  Recently  Mexico 

ing  social  demands  .  .  .  and 

ing  greater  room,  as  a  na- 

it included  delivering  an 

refinanced  its  foreign  debt. 

to  promoting  the  creation  of 

tion,  for  their  rights;  more 

Ogden  Lecture  on  October  5 

lowered  tariffs,  and  began 

jobs,"  Salinas  said.  "That  is 

effective  prospects  as  re- 

to a  standing-room  audi- 

once again  to  attract  foreign 

why  we  have  decided  to  sell 

gards  opportunities  for  em- 

ence in  Brown's  Pizzitola 

investment.  The  inflation 

the  national  airline  and  the 

ployment  and  well-being;  a 

Memorial  Sports  Center, 

rate  has  dropped  to  17  per- 

telephone company.  .  .  ." 

more  fulfilled  dream  of  jus- 

where several  thousand  ap- 

cent, the  lowest  figure  in  ten 

Already,  such  measures 

tice  among  men." 

preciative  spectators  heard 

years. 

are  bringing  "a  new  social 

After  a  standing  ovation. 

Salinas  describe  his  plans 

But  economic  recovery 

spirit  (to)  Mexico,  a  new  op- 

President Gregorian  took 

for  the  "institutional  reno- 

is only  a  part  of  the  Salinas 

timism  about  the  future  of 

the  podium  and  read  a  cita- 

vation" of  Mexico  and 

agenda.  Political  modern- 

the nation,"  Salinas  said. 

tion  that  praised  Salinas's 

watched  him  receive  an 

ization,  he  said,  is  equally 

"We  must  be  very  alert  and 

efforts  to  "consistently  .  .  . 

honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 

important in  order  to  carry 

maintain  economic  policy 

apply  knowledge  for  the 

gree  from  President  Vartan 

out  the  state's  commitment 

on  the  right  track  to  guaran- 

sake of  modernization.  You 

Gregorian. 

to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

tee  price  stability,  renew 

have  helped  to  shepherd 

"In  my  country  today/' 

"Every  week,"  Salinas 

growth,  and  respond  to  our 

your  country  through 

the  diminutive,  forty-one- 

said,  "I  visit  low-income 

countrymen's  demands  for 

painful  adjustments  and 

year-old  Salinas  told  the 

neighborhoods,  indigenous 

justice." 

dramatic  openings." 

Brown  audience,  "the 

communities,  rural  villages. 

Salinas  then  called  upon 

Later,  at  a  reception  in 

winds  of  change  are  blow- 

the country's  most  depressed 

Brown  faculty  and  students. 

the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 

ing strong."  They  are  sorely 

areas.  The  demands  I  hear 

when  they  analyze  the 

brary,  Gregorian  presented 

needed:  After  almost  thirty 

are  persistent:  they  need 

changes  in  Mexico,  to  re- 

Salinas with  several  me- 

years of  economic  growth 

potable  water,  they  need 

member  that  "the  lives  of 

mentoes,  including  a  Brown 

and  no  inflation,  the  Mexi- 

housing, better  schools. 

men  and  women,  young 

sweatshirt  for  each  of  the 

can  economy  faltered  in  the 

health  centers,  better  food,  a 

people  and  children,  are  at 

three  Salinas  children,  in 

1970s  due  to  declining  oil 

decent  environment,  and  se- 

stake; their  fate  demands 

hopes  that  they  might  fol- 

prices, a  drop-off  in  trade. 

curity  for  citizens  and  their 

the  utmost  commitment. 

low  their  father's  path  and 

and  a  burgeoning  foreign 

possessions."  The  govern- 

balance, and  respect."  Al- 

head for  Brown  -  as  stu- 

debt. By  1987,  inflation  had 

ment  does  not  have  the  re- 

luding to  his  own  "wonder- 

dents -  someday.  -  A.D. 

reached  200  percent. 

sources  to  do  everything,  he 

ful  experience"  of  studying 

Salinas,  a  Harvard-Ph.D. 

said,  so  it  has  had  to  make 

at  Harvard,  Salinas  reflected 
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Avoid  dimly  lighted  areas,  police  and  security  chief 

John  Kuprevich  (right)  cautions  nighttime  walkers  on 

and  near  cemipus.  While  cemapus  lighting  has  been 

improved  in  recent  years,  dark  spots  and  ill-lit  city 

streets  provide  cover  for  trouble-makers. 
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Campus  responds  to  wave  of  unprovoked 

assaults  on  students  with  increased  police 

presence,  use  of  escorts  and  shuttles 


Since  the  beginning  of 
the  semester,  fifteen 
unprovoked  assaults  on  a 
total  of  twenty-three  Brown 
students  by  presumed  out- 
siders in  the  immediate 
campus  vicinity  have 
alarmed  the  University 
community  and  created  a 
climate  of  fear  after  dark. 
The  most  recent  assault  as 
of  press  time  occurred  at  11 
p.m.  on  October  24,  when 
two  men  masquerading  as 
plainclothes  police  stopped 
and  roughed  up  a  male  stu- 
dent walking  near  the 
Brown  athletic  complex  on 
Hope  Street.  The  student  es- 
caped when  a  motorist 
paused  to  offer  assistance. 
In  most  of  the  assaults, 
groups  of  young  black 
males  have  punched  white 
and  Asian  male  Brown  stu- 
dents, says  John  Kuprevich, 
director  of  police  and  secu- 
rity services.  In  one  instance, 
the  attackers  beat  a  student 
with  a  plastic  pipe  and 
threatened  other  students 
with  a  revolver.  No  serious 


injuries  have  resulted,  al- 
though three  students  have 
required  hospital  treatment. 
To  date,  no  arrests  have  been 
made. 

The  majority  of  the  as- 
saults have  taken  place  be- 
tween 8  p.m.  and  2  a.m.  on 
weekends.  In  addition  to  the 
fifteen  assaults  for  which  no 
motive  is  known,  there  have 
been  five  instances  of  as- 
sault to  commit  robbery  this 
semester 

Brown  police  have  in- 
creaseci  their  evening  patrols, 
and  additional  Providence 
police  units,  including  some 
in  plain  clothes,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  East  Side  in 
response  to  the  assaults. 
Kuprevich's  staff  and  Brown 
deans  have  urged  students 
to  use  escort  and  shuttle-van 
services  after  dark. 

In  a  letter  to  the  campus 
community  on  October  17, 
President  Vartan  Gregorian 
stated  that  he  was  "person- 
ally outraged"  by  the  at- 
tacks and  had  held  private 
meetings  with  the  mayor 


and  the  chief  of  police  of 
Providence  to  discuss  the 
city's  response,  and  both  had 
pledged  their  full  coopera- 
tion. 

"We  live  in  dangerous 
times  in  our  country,"  Gre- 
gorian wrote,  "where  the 
plague  of  drugs,  and  ran- 
dom and  senseless  violence, 
have  destabilized  our  com- 
munities. Our  educational 
. . .  community  is  not  im- 
mune, alas,  from  the  vio- 
lence we  see  here  and  in 
other  urban  centers. 

"I  pledge  the  full  sup- 
port of  my  administration 
and  Brown  police  and  secu- 
rity to  protect  this  campus. 
Let  no  one  doubt  our  re- 
solve." 

Since  the  assaults  clearly 
were  on  their  minds,  Grego- 
rian began  his  October  22 
remarks  to  a  large  contin- 
gent of  the  2,100  parents 
who  came  to  campus  for 
Parents'  Weekend  with  a 
discussion  of  the  crime 
wave.  "We  have  taken  ex- 
tensive security  measures," 


he  told  the  audience  in 
Alumnae  Hall.  "I  have  a 
moral  and  legal  obligation 
to  .  .  .  protect  your  children, 
our  faculty,  our  staff,  and  ev- 
eryone who  has  come  here 
to  learn." 

His  challenge,  Gregorian 
added,  is  "not  to  inflame 
racial  relations  here  (and)  in 
Providence  (and)  Rhode  Is- 
land, but  at  the  same  time  to 
take  drastic  security  mea- 
sures in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our 
students;  and  that  we  have 
done."  While  he  was  grate- 
ful for  the  personal  stance 
taken  by  the  mayor  and  the 
Providence  police  chief,  Gre- 
gorian said,  quoting  from 
his  October  17  letter,  "unfor- 
tunately, up  until  now,  our 
combined  efforts  have  not 
been  enough;  for  the  one  re- 
assurance the  Brown  com- 
munity needs  is  the  appre- 
hension and  prosecution  of 
the  guilty  parties.  Until  then, 
I  know  mere  words,  exhorta- 
tions, and  reassurances  are 
of  little  consolation." 

Several  student-nm 
dances  scheduled  for  the 
weekend  of  October  20-22 
were  moved,  at  the  request 
of  University  administrators, 
from  Faunce  House,  easily 
accessible  to  outsiders  on 
Waterman  Street,  to  more 
secure  and  less  visible  loca- 
tions on  campus. 

In  an  incident  police  say 
is  unrelated  to  the  string  of 
assaults,  a  twenty-four- 
year-old  University  library 
employee  was  shot  in  the 
neck  by  a  stray  bullet  on 
October  25  when  she 
walked  near  a  car  full  of  al- 
leged bandits  fleeing  pur- 
suers in  the  Fox  Point  sec- 
tion of  the  East  Side.  She 
was  treated  for  a  flesh 
wound  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  which  listed  her  in 
satisfactory  condition  the 
next  day.  -  A.D. 
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PEOPLE 


The  American  Political  Science  Association  has  awarded  its 
1989  Gladys  M.  Kammerer  Award  to  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence Thomas  Anton  for  his  book,  American  Federalism  and  Pub- 
lic Polici/.  The  Kammerer  Award  recognizes  "the  best  political 
science  publication  in  the  field  of  U.S.  national  policy." 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics  Georgia  Nugent  received  a  grant 
for  1989-90  from  the  George  A.  and  Eliza  Gardner  Howard 
Foundation,  administered  by  Brown,  for  a  study  of  "Horrida 
Bella  Cerno":  Women  and  War  in  Classical  Epic. 

The  acting  director  of  the  Third  World  Center  is  Jeanne  Smith, 
formerly  the  center's  coordinator.  She  will  serve  in  her  new  role 
during  this  academic  year,  while  a  search  is  conducted  for  a 
successor  to  the  previous  director,  Preston  Smith,  who  left  in 
July.  Jeanne  Smith  hopes  to  increase  the  center's  library  of  mate- 
rials on  Third  World  cultures  and  works  by  ethnic  authors. 

Frances  Goldscheider,  professor  of  sociology,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Population  Studies  and  Training  Center.  A  spe- 
ciahst  in  family  demography,  she  has  pioneered  research  on 
single-person  households  and  is  currently  doing  a  study  on 
"New  Trends  in  the  Transition  to  Adulthood."  She  succeeds 
Sidney  Goldstein,  the  George  Hazard  Crooker  University  Pro- 
fessor, who  resigned  after  serving  as  director  of  the  Center  since 
its  beginning  in  1965.  He  will  continue  to  teach  and  do  research. 


Professor  of  Engineering  Rodney  J.  Clifton,  who  is  also  Rush  C. 
Hawkins  University  Professor,  was  inducted  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  at  its  October  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Election  to  the  NAE  is  one  of  the  highest  recognitions  an 
engineer  can  receive.  Clifton  was  honored  for  his  pioneering  re- 
search in  wave  propagation  in  elastic-plastic  materials  and  in 
the  response  of  metals  and  other  crystalline  solids  subject  to  ul- 
tra-high deformation  rates.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brown 
engineering  faculty  since  1965. 

Lucile  Newman,  professor  of  anthropology  and  community 
health  and  senior  fellow  of  the  Wayland  Collegium,  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  Margaret  Mead  Memorial  Lecture  at  the  August 
24  biennial  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  for  Mental  Health, 
in  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Her  talk  was  on  "Public  Policies, 
Private  Lives:  Anthropological  Perspectives  on  Fertility  and 
Mental  Health." 

Anthony  Canchola-Flores  has  been  named  associate  director  of 
admission  and  coordinator  for  minority  recruitment.  Previously 
he  was  assistant  dean  for  student  affairs  in  the  office  of  minority 
education  at  MIT  He  holds  a  B.F.A.  from  St.  Louis  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  bilingual  bicultural  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  a  master's  in  ad- 
ministration, planning,  and  social  policy  from  Harvard's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education. 
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JCB  expansion 

This  summer,  construction 
began  on  a  much  needed 
expansion  of  the  ninety- 
year-old  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  one  of  the  most 
architecturally  significant 
buildings  on  campus.  The 
addition,  which  will  extend 
east  from  the  back  of  the 
building  towards  Littlefield 
House  on  George  Street, 
was  designed  by  the 
Washington,  D.C,  architec- 
tural firm  Hartman-Cox, 
knowTi  for  their  work  on 
historic  buildings.  At  a  cer- 
emony on  October  12,  Fel- 
low Charles  C.  Tillinghast 
Jr.  '32,  who  headed  a  $5.4- 
million  capital  campaign  to 
underwrite  the  project,  pre- 
sented President  Gregorian 
with  the  addition's  corner- 
stone, engraved  "MCMXC." 
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Freshman  beats  Ph.D.  candidates 

in  winning  chemistry  scholarship 

for  crystal-growth  research 


Matthew  Albert  '92 
didn't  expect  to 
win  the  chemistry  scholarship 
sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Re- 
gion of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Crystal  Growth,  a 
materials  research  society. 
Not  only  was  the  Staten  Is- 
land native  the  only  fresh- 
man among  the  three  final- 
ists competing  for  the  award 
last  spring,  he  was  the  only 
undergraduate.  His  compeh- 
tors  were  both  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates; one  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Lowell  and  the  other 
from  MIT. 

Albert,  now  a  sopho- 
more, had  been  working  in 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
Aaron  Wold's  lab  since  his 
first  semester  at  Brown, 
when  Wold  chose  him  from 
among  his  inorganic  chem- 


istry students  to  join  a  pro- 
ject in  crystal  growth.  Specif- 
ically, Albert  worked  with 
graduate  student  Joseph  Di- 
Carlo  on  "growing"  crystals, 
a  process  in  which  elemental 
zinc,  sulfur,  and  iron  are 
heated  and,  with  the  aid  of 
iodine,  transferred  through 
a  transport  tube  so  that  the 
materials  are  crystallized. 
This  process  creates  zinc 
iron  sulfide  crystals,  which 
are  magnetic  semiconduc- 
tors that  can  transmit  radia- 
tion in  the  far  infrared  range. 
The  "iron  doped"  crystals  are 
harder  than  the  original  zinc 
sulfide  compound  and  equal- 
ly stable  when  heated. 

When  Wold  learned  of 
the  scholarship  contest, 
which  was  open  to  any  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  stu- 


dent doing  work  in  the  area 
of  crystal  growth,  he  urged 
Albert  to  enter.  Albert  drew 
up  an  abstract  of  the  work  he 
and  DiCarlo  had  been  doing, 
and  he  was  selected  as  a  semi- 
finalist.  The  three  semifinal- 
ists  presented  their  work  to 
the  judging  committee  at  MIT 
last  May.  Each  gave  a  fifteen- 
minute  presentation,  with 
time  for  questions  afterwards. 
"I  was  very  nervous,"  Al- 
bert recalls.  "I'd  never  done 
anything  like  that  before. 
And  I  was  a  freshman."  One 


Sopbotnore  Matthew  Albert 
beside  the  vacuum  system 
used  to  grow  crystals  in  bis 

winning  researcb  project. 

A  chemistry  concentrator, 

he's  a  "Rencdssance  man" 

who  favors  environmentally 

responsible  researcb. 


day  after  he  gave  the  presen- 
tation, the  judges  notified  Al- 
bert that  he  had  won  the 
$1,000  scholarship. 

This  was  not  Albert's 
first  chemistry  award.  As  a 


In  1987,  Brown  came  close 
to  purchasing  a  piece  of 
property  on  Brook  Street  be- 
tween Charlesfield  and  Pow- 
er. But  it  was  stymied  by 
neighborhood  opposition  to 
its  plan  to  build  a  dormitory 
that  would  occupy  the  entire 
block  and  incorporate  space 
for  some  small  businesses. 
In  a  series  of  vociferous 
meetings  and  hearings,  resi- 
dents asked  instead  that  the 
University  buy  the  property, 
eliminate  the  existing  busi- 
nesses, and  build  the  dormi- 
tory without  the  commercial 
space.  Brown  maintained  it 
could  not  afford  to  build  a 
structure  of  that  size  without 
including  income-generat- 


Brown  buys  commercial  strip 

that  was  object  of  neighborhood 

controversy  two  years  ago 


ing  commercial  space  in  it. 

When  the  dormitory 
proposal  was  vetoed  by  the 
city  zoning  board,  the  Uni- 
versity withdrew  its  pur- 
chase offer  and  scaled  down 
the  dormitory  plan  to  ex- 
clude the  commercial  strip. 
The  property  remained  in 
the  hands  of  developers,  who 
continued  to  lease  space  to 
an  existing  gas  station  as 
well  as  a  convenience  store, 
a  laundry,  and  fast-food 
restaurants. 

Last  month,  the  Univer- 
sity announced  that  it  had 
purchased  the  29,000-square- 
foot  commercial  parcel  for 
$1.75  million.  Earview, 
Brown's  commercial  real-es- 


tate subsidiary,  will  manage 
the  leases  of  the  stores  on 
the  strip.  The  purchase  will 
not  affect  the  dormitory  to 
be  built  on  two-thirds  of  the 
block.  Preliminary  plans  for 
that  structure,  which  will 
house  300  students,  are  be- 
ing reviewed  by  neighbors 
and  local  preservation 
groups. 

At  a  neighborhood 
meeting  during  which 
Brown  officials  unveiled  the 
dormitory  plans  and  also 
announced  the  Brook  Street 
purchase,  there  were  no  ob- 
jections voiced  to  the  latter 
transaction. 

Eor  the  near  future. 
Brown  will  sustain  the  land's 


current  commercial  usage. 
Income  from  the  property, 
which  is  fully  leased  for  the 
next  several  years,  will  sig- 
nificantly offset  the  purchase 
cost  and  also  help  with  op- 
erating and  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 

"We  anticipate  operating 
the  strip  commercially  for  the 
next  decade,  at  least,"  said 
Frederick  M.  Bohen,  senior 
vice  president  for  finance  and 
administration,  "and  proba- 
bly until  the  year  2003,  when 
the  last  renewal  option  on 
the  existing  leases  terminates. 
At  that  time,  the  property 
would  become  available  for 
educational  purposes." 
-A.D. 
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high  school  senior,  he  had 
placed  first  in  the  Chemistry 
Olympiad's  Northeast  Sec- 
tion, and  twelfth  out  of  sixty 
finalists  in  the  country.  Nei- 
ther was  it  his  last:  recently 
he  won  the  CRC  (Chemical 
Rubber  Co.)  Award  for  out- 
standing freshman  achieve- 
ment in  chemistry  at  Brown. 
He  and  DiCarlo  are  planning 
to  publish  a  paper  in  a  pro- 
fessional chemistry  journal 
describing  their  research. 

Albert  spent  the  summer 
working  on  a  different  pro- 
ject under  Wold's  supervi- 
sion. He  plans  to  major  in 
chemistry,  and  he  would 
like  to  go  on  and  conduct 
"environmentally  responsi- 
ble" research. 

"I  don't  know  if  there's  a 
field  out  there  for  what  1 
want  to  do,"  Albert  says. 
"It's  very  hard  to  do  envi- 
ronmentally sound  research. 
There's  very  little  money." 
Among  his  potential  future 
projects  are  work  on  an  elec- 
tric car  and  on  photoelectric 
plates,  which  convert  solar 
power  into  electricity.  "I'm 
very  interested  in  solar  en- 
ergy and  acid  rain,"  he  adds. 
He  is  considering  working 
for  the  Weitzmann  Institute 
in  Rehovot,  Israel,  which  he 
visited  briefly  this  summer, 
because  "they're  more  envi- 
ronmentally conscious  over 
there."  This  semester,  Albert 
is  working  in  Wold's  lab  do- 
ing materials  preparation 
work  for  the  Weitzmann  In- 
stitute. 

For  the  time  being,  Al- 
bert is  coping  with  his  deci- 
sion to  drop  engineering  as 
his  major.  He  has  chosen,  in- 
stead, the  path  of  a  Renais- 
sance man,  taking  courses 
this  semester  in  critical  writ- 
ing, modern  culture  and 
media,  human  relationships, 
and  organic  chemistry.  He  is 
also  taking  a  workshop  in 
African  dance  and  joining 
the  coed  fraternity  Zeta 
Delta  Xi.  -  Evan  Shubin 


Trinity's  new  director: 

Bogart  at  Brown 


I     heater  blurs  the  line 
JL  between  illusion  and 
life,  but  should  also  involve 
the  participation  of  the  au- 
dience, Anne  Bogart,  the  new 
director  of  Providence's 
Trinity  Repertory  Company, 
told  an  audience  at  Brown 
in  September. 

"We  are  consumers," 
she  said.  "We  consume 
movies,  television,  and  the 
theater."  But  unlike  the 
movies,  where  the  audience 
is  manipulated  to  have  the 
same  emotional  response. 


Layers  of  sound,  the  play's 
text,  and  emotion  establish 
the  relationship  between  the 
two  working  ensembles:  the 
actors  and  the  audience. 

Speaking  on  the  austere 
woocien  stageset  for  Vine- 
gar Tom,  the  Leeds  Theater 
production  that  ran  during 
the  month  of  September, 
Bogart  entertained  a  full 
house  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  28  with  a  casual 
conversational  lecture  on  the 
eve  of  her  debut  at  Trinity 
as  director  of  her  own  play. 


Trinity  Repertory's  new  artistic  director 

Anne  Bogart  described  theater  as  "that 

wonderful,  crazy,  nutty  art. " 


theater  must  do  otherwise. 
"The  richness  of  human  ex- 
perience is  differentiation," 
she  said.  "The  depressing 
thing  about  [the  moviel 
E.T.  was  that  everyone  in 
the  audience  laughed  at  the 
same  time  and  cried  at  the 
same  time." 

Theater  should  also  cre- 
ate a  tension  between  what 
the  audience  hears  and 
what  it  sees.  That  dichotomy 
is  the  artistic,  creative  expe- 
rience of  theater,  Bogart  said. 


Ml  P/rti/s,  No  Poetry.  Bogart, 
who  graduated  from  Bard 
in  1974  and  from  NYU, 
spoke  about  how  she  used 
her  life's  "lessons"  to  shape 
her  future.  One  important 
lesson,  she  said,  was  "learn- 
ing how  to  work,  how  to 
use  what  you  have."  She  re- 
lated that  one  of  the  first 
plays  she  directed  was  per- 
formed in  her  brownstone 
in  Brooklyn.  Theater-goers 
arrived  in  taxis  or  limos,  and 
one,  the  composer  Jolm  Cage, 


remarked  that  "neighboring 
dogs  barking  during  the 
performance"  had  en- 
hanced his  enjoyment  of  it. 

She  told  the  mostly  stu- 
dent audience  that  before 
she  came  to  Trinity,  she  al- 
ways thought  about  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  a  repertory  compa- 
ny. Her  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  1988,  when 
Trinity's  long-time  director, 
Adrian  Hall,  who  was  di- 
viding his  time  between  a 
theater  troupe  in  Dallas  and 
Trinity,  was  not  asked  back 
for  another  season. 

Bogart  was  judiciously 
restrained  in  her  comments 
about  the  company  she  now 
oversees,  saying  only  that 
"actors  were  not  taken  care 
of"  and  the  management 
had  become  too  strong.  She 
intends  to  create  a  more 
equitable  balance  between 
the  permanent,  financially 
secure  environment  in 
which  the  theater,  as  busi- 
ness, must  exist,  and  what  it 
creates:  that  "wonderful, 
crazy,  nutty  art  that  is  fun. 
Theater  is  not  meant  to  be 
institutional,"  she  contin- 
ued. "It  is  meant  to  be 
ephemeral.  It  appears,  then 
disappears." 

Bogart  would  expand 
Trinity's  "stages"  to  other 
sites,  including  the  Strand 
theater  in  downtown  Provi- 
dence and  Rhodes-on-the- 
Pawtuxet,  a  huge  wooden 
hall  in  the  Edgewood  section 
that  was  the  site  of  many 
dance  concerts  during  the 
1940s  and  1950s. 

"The  poetry  of  the  the- 
ater," she  said,  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  space 
just  as  it  should  not  be  re- 
served for  those  who  can  pay 
the  price  of  expensive  seats. 
To  make  theater  available  to 
all,  Bogart  suggested  "pay- 
as-you-can  nights."  As  with 
many  of  her  other  comments, 
that  proposal  was  met  with 
hearty  applause.  -  ].R. 
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The  renovated  post  ofGce  in  the  basement  of  Faunae 

House  was  dedicated  on  October  16,  with  regional 

postmaster  Wallace  Kido  presiding  over  the  brief 

ceremony.  Brown  mailroom  staff  novr  sort  all  U.S. 

mail  to  be  distributed  on  campus,  provide  all  special 

mail  services  (such  as  certified  cmd  express),  cuid 

handle  the  mailing  of  packages,  under  a  new 

arrangement  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  which  since 

1926  bad  operated  a  full-service  post  office  at  Brown. 

In  honor  of  the  dedication,  that  day  the  postal  service 

released  1,200  conmiemorative  envelopes  bearing  a 

special  cancellation. 


$9  million  grant  will  establish  research 
center  devoted  to  cancer  prevention 


In  September,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute 
(NCI)  awarded  $9  million  to 
a  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Brown  University,  and  Miri- 
am Hospital  consortium  to 
establish  one  of  the  nation's 
first  research  centers  devot- 
ed to  cancer  prevention.  The 
award,  one  of  only  two  given, 
is  the  largest  single  research 
grant  ever  made  to  URI, 
which  will  be  home  to  the 
Cancer  Prevention  Reseach 
Unit  (CPRU).  David  B. 
Abrams,  associate  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  human 
behavior  at  Brown  and  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  behav- 
ioral medicine  at  Miriam, 
will  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  headed  by  James 
O.  Prochaska,  principal  in- 
vestigator and  URI  profes- 
sor of  psychology. 

Cancer  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  U.S.  in  all  age  groups, 
claiming  the  lives  of  400,000 
people  a  year.  Rhode  Island 
has  the  dubious  distinction 


of  ranking  third  among  all 
states  for  cancer  deaths  and 
new  cancer  cases.  It  has  10 
percent  more  cancer  deaths 
than  the  national  average 
and  the  second  highest  rate 
of  death  from  breast  cancer. 

The  CPRU  will  attack 
cancer  on  four  fronts:  A 
smoking  cessation  project;  a 
related  workplace  anti- 
smoking  campaign  estab- 
lished at  thirty-two  work- 
sites in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts;  a  project 
designed  to  help  primary- 
care  physicians  intervene 
with  patients  who  smoke; 
and  a  mammography 
screening  project,  focusing 
on  women  between  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  seventy-five. 

Along  with  Brown  facul- 
ty members  Lois  Biener,  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychia- 
try and  human  behavior; 
Michael  Goldstein,  assistant 
professor  of  psychiatry;  and 
Ray  Niaura,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry,  Abrams 
has  been  working  at  Miriam 


and  at  a  dozen  Rhode  Is- 
land worksites  using  social 
learning  approaches  and 
preventive  research  in  re- 
lated projects.  "We  believe 
offering  comprehensive 
health  promotion  programs 
at  the  worksite  and  through 
doctors'  offices  is  the  most 
effective  and  cost-efficient 
way  to  help  large  numbers 
of  people  live  healthier 
lives,"  Abrams  said. 

At  Miriam,  Goldstein 
and  Catherine  Dube,  medi- 
cal education  coordinator  of 
the  Brown  University  Cen- 
ter for  Alcohol  and  Addic- 
tion Studies,  which  previ- 
ously received  $4  million 
from  the  NCI,  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  In- 
stitute, and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  will  contin- 
ue their  intensive  interven- 
tion treatment  program  un- 
der the  new  grant.  The  two 
also  have  developed  educa- 
tional programs  to  increase 
physicians'  knowledge  and 
skills  in  dealing  with  sub- 


stance abuse,  patient  educa- 
tion, and  counseling.  "It  is 
now  recognized  that  physi- 
cians can  be  quite  effective 
in  helping  their  patients 
adopt  healthy  behaviors 
and  prevent  illness,  if  they 
are  appropriately  trained," 
Goldstein  said. 

William  Rakowski, 
gerontology  specialist  for 
Brown's  Center  for  Geron- 
tology and  Health  Care  Re- 
search, will  head  the 
mammography  screening 
project.  He  will  collaborate 
with  Dube  and  with  Alan 
Morrison,  professor  of  com- 
munity health  at  Brown. 

Rhode  Island  Governor 
Edward  DiPrete,  at  the  press 
conference  announcing  the 
awarding  of  the  grant,  said, 
"We  should  look  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Cancer 
Prevention  Research  Unit  as 
a  hopeful  turning  point  in 
drastically  reducing  these 
frightening  [cancer] 
statistics." — f.R. 
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$1  million  Hughes  grant 

will  help  to  enliven  basic 

biology  instruction  at  Brown 


Does  a  course  called 
"Biological  Clocks" 
sound  more  appealing  than 
plain  old  Biomed  11? 

Brown  soon  will  offer 
six  to  eight  new  thematic 
courses  in  biology  as  alter- 
natives to  large  introducto- 
ry courses.  The  courses  are 
among  several  initiatives 
being  developed  with  the 
aid  of  a  $1 -million  grant 
from  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute.  The  mon- 
ey will  be  used  to  enhance 
undergraduate  science  edu- 
cation and  to  stimulate  stu- 
dents to  study  the  life  sci- 
ences. 

Dean  of  Biology  Frank 
Rothman  says  he  is  "very 
pleased  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Hughes  initiative  co- 
incided with  programs  al- 
ready ongoing  or  planned 
at  Brown." 

The  new  thematic  cours- 
es will  enliven  the  teaching 
of  basic  biology  by  "treating 


one  aspect  of  biology  in 
depth,  allowing  students  to 
get  a  better  feel  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  science," 
says  Rothman.  "They  will 
include  laboratory  work 
and  data  analysis."  They 
also  will  reduce  class  size, 
encouraging  more  direct  in- 
teraction between  professor 
and  students.  Enrollments 
will  be  limited  to  twenty  to 
forty  per  course,  in  contrast 
with  large  science  lecture 
courses  that  may  enroll  as 
many  as  250  students. 

A  prototype  course,  "The 
Life  of  Birds,"  taught  by 
Professor  Richard  Ellis  and 
offered  last  semester,  was 
"very  popular,"  says  Robin 
Torbron,  associate  director 
of  corporate  and  foundation 
relations,  who  helped  Roth- 
man write  the  grant  propos- 
al. Three  of  the  new  themat- 
ic courses  are  being  offered 
this  semester. 

As  part  of  the  grant's  en- 


hancement programs,  last 
summer  nine  minority  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges 
and  universities  spent  ten 
weeks  at  Brown  working  on 
research  projects  imder  the 
new  Brown  Early  Identifica- 
tion Summer  Research  Pro- 
gram. It  is  hoped  that  some 
of  these  students  eventually 
will  enter  Brown's  graduate 
programs.  Associate  Dean 
James  Wyche  of  the  Division 
of  Biology  and  Medicine  co- 
ordinates the  summer  re- 
search program. 

Some  of  the  Hughes 
grant  money  is  earmarked 
for  summer  undergraduate 
research  in  the  sciences  "so 
that  Brown  students  who 
don't  want  to  work  in  an 
unrelated  area  can  stay  and 
do  a  senior  project,  for  ex- 
ample," Torbron  says. 

The  money  also  will  be 
used  to: 

■  bring  state-of-the-art 
equipment  to  upper-level, 
multi-disciplinary  laborato- 
ries, 

■  launch  a  biology  schol- 
ar program  that  allows  stu- 
dents to  collaborate  with 
faculty  members  on  research 


and  teaching  projects,  and 
■  operate  a  secondary- 
school  outreach  program 
through  the  education  de- 
partment and  the  Brown- 
based  Coalition  for  Essen- 
tial Schools.  This  will  enable 
two  secondary-school  sci- 
ence teachers  to  spend  a 
sabbatic  year  in  residence  at 
Brown  to  refresh  their  knowl- 
edge and  "give  them  some 
ideas  they  can  take  back  to 
their  schools,"  Torbron  says. 
By  enriching  students'  expe- 
riences with  science  in  high 
school,  the  program's  coor- 
dinators hope,  the  under- 
graduate years  will  be  en- 
hanced, too. 

Brown  was  one  of  fifty- 
one  universities  selected  for 
a  Hughes  award.  The  grants, 
totaling  $61  million,  are  part 
of  the  Hughes  Medical  Insti- 
tute's Undergraduate  Bio- 
logical Sciences  Education 
initiative. 

While  the  grant  money 
is  to  be  budgeted  over  five 
years,  Torbron  says,  the  Di- 
vision of  Biology  and  Med- 
icine anticipates  that  the  new 
programs  will  become  per- 
manent. -  Debm  Lmoless 


After  appearing  on  the  Brown  stage  in 

numerous  productions,  Jobeth  Williams  '70 

launched  her  professional  career  at  Trinity  Square 

Repertory  Company  in  Providence  and  then 

appeared  in  television  soap  operas, 

made-for-television  movies,  and  box-office-hit 

movies  such  as  Kiamer  vs.  Kramei,  The  Big  Chill, 

and  Poltergeist.  On  a  whistle-stop  visit 

to  Brown  on  October  13,  the  successful  actress 

appeared  on  the  stage  at  Leeds,  speaking  of  her 

career  and  fondly  recalling  her  first  mentor. 

Professor  James  Barnhill. 
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Sports 


By  James  Reinbold 


Up  on  the  roof  and 
on  top  of  the  league 


Windswept  Warner 
Roof,  the  artificial- 
ly-turfed field  on  top  of  the 
Olney-Margolies  Athletic 
Center,  is  home  to  the  Brown 
field  hockey  team.  It  may  be 
cold  up  there,  and  the  wind 
does  blow,  but  the  team  has 
lost  only  one  home  game 
this  year.  And  the  view  from 
above  may  include  another 
Ivy  championship.  Three  of 
the  team's  remaining  four 
games,  including  the  title 
showdown  with  Harvard  on 
November  1,  are  scheduled 
for  The  Roof. 

It  was  business  as  usual 
for  the  women's  field  hock- 
ey team  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  Parent's  Weekend. 
They  beat  Cornell,  2-0,  rais- 
ing their  Ivy  League  record 
to  4-0-1.  Goalie  Sarah  La- 
mont  '91  turned  away  five 
Cornell  shots  and  recorded 
her  sixth  shutout  of  the  sea- 
son, one  shy  of  the  school 
record.  Senior  Natalie  Mon- 
teiro  and  Patricia  Beatini  '92 
scored  goals. 

A  win  over  Harvard 
would  cap  a  fine  1989  season 
and  put  to  rest  last  year's 
nightmare  3-8-4  showing. 
Coach  Wendy  Anderson 
can  laugh  now  about  last 
year,  but  when  it  was  hap- 
pening, it  was  no  joke.  "It 


was  a  fluke,"  she  says.  "But 
somehow  I  knew  it  was  go- 
ing to  happen."  The  previ- 
ous spring  had  been  a  disas- 
ter for  the  lacrosse  team, 
wliich  she  also  coaches.  Then, 
in  the  fall,  even  before  the 
field  hockey  schedule  began, 
things  began  to  come  apart. 
"We  had  bizarre  injuries,  and 
a  player  the  team  had  begun 
focusing  around  decided  not 
to  continue  at  Brown.  I  had 
to  shuffle  players  from  posi- 
tion to  position." 

The  season  ended,  and 
then,  last  January,  the  team 
went  to  Barbados  to  play 
field  hockey.  Anderson,  a 
Springfield  College  gradu- 
ate and  World  Cup  team 
player,  had  to  do  some 
thinking,  too.  Since  her  arri- 
val in  1983  as  an  assistant, 
this  had  been  her  worst  sea- 
son. In  1984,  Brown  won  the 
Ivy  championship,  and  in 
succeeding  years  it  had  fin- 
ished either  first  or  second 
in  the  league.  "We  needed 
to  regroup,"  Anderson  said. 
"This  was  basically  the  same 
team  from  last  year."  No  one 
wanted  a  re-run  of  1988. 

Women's  soccer  had  the 
Ching  sisters  (Melissa  '82, 
Debbie  '83,  and  Christina 
'89);  field  hockey  has  the 
Monteiro  sisters  of  North 


Dighton,  Massachusetts. 
Joann  '88  was  a  member  of 
Anderson's  first  Ivy  cham- 
pionship team  in  1984.  This 
year's  team  features  Natalie 
(Nat)  '90,  a  midfielder,  and 
her  sister,  freshman  Chris. 
"Nat  makes  the  team  run 
whether  or  not  she  puts  the 
ball  in  the  cage,"  Anderson 
says.  "She  distributes  play, 
setting  up  and  making  the 
second  and  third  pass." 
Chris,  a  forward,  already  has 
seven  goals  this  season,  and 
Anderson  has  high  expecta- 
tions for  her  Brown  career. 
"Her  stickwork  is  outstand- 
ing," notes  the  coach. 

In  a  4-2  loss  to  national- 
ly-ranked Providence  Col- 
lege, Chris  Monteiro  scored 
both  goals,  including  one  she 
set  up  by  moving  the  ball 
through  five  opponents. 
"Chris  isn't  afraid  of  chal- 
lenges," Anderson  comments. 
"In  fact,  in  our  loss  to  New 
Hampshire  she  played  one 
of  her  best  games.  In  high 
school,  Chris  played  accord- 
ing to  the  level  of  skill  and 
potential  she  faced.  At  Brown, 
she  has  risen  to  the  level  of 
college  play." 

They  call  the  goal  a  cage 
in  field  hockey.  That's  a  bit 
ironic,  since  the  role  of  the 
cagekeeper,  or  goalie,  is  to 


keep  the  ball  out.  Sarah  La- 
mont  has  done  that  through- 
out her  career  and  as  a  junior 
is  having  her  finest  season. 
With  six  shutouts  already  in 
hand  and  with  four  games 
remaining,  she  could  tie  or 
break  the  school  season 
record  of  seven.  She  also 
could  match  or  break  the 
school  record  for  fewest  goals 
allowed  in  a  season.  This 
winter,  Lamont  will  try  out 
for  the  U.S.  national  team. 
Making  Lament's  life  a 
little  easier  are  sweeper 
Wendy  Hughes  '90,  a  "walk- 
on"  from  Zimbabwe,  and 
captain  Laura  Sullivan  '90, 
the  centerback.  Their  job  is 
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Co-captain  Laura  Sullivan 

'90  (17)  and  Ghislaine 

Trombert  '92  (24)  lead  the 

charge  upGeld  alter  a  New 

Hampshire  attempt  on  goal 

was  turned  away.  Undefeated 

in  Ivy  competition,  the  field 

hockey  teetm  is  pursuing  the 

1989  championship. 


to  try  to  stop  the  ball  before 
it  gets  to  Lamont  and  the 
cage. 

The  1984  Ivy  champion- 
ship team  is  Anderson's 
benchmark  for  success. 
"That  was  my  first  Ivy  title, 
and  it  was  the  team  that  set 
records,  put  the  'firsts'  in 


the  record  books."  The  1984 
team  finished  9-5;  with  four 
games  to  go,  this  year's  team 
has  seven  wins.  "We've  only 
lost  to  ranked  teams,"  An- 
derson observes.  But  more 
importantly,  "We  don't  give 
up.  We  are  very  aggressive 
and  we  take  chances." 

Like  all  coaches  in  her 
position,  Anderson  is  taking 
the  "one-game-at-a-time" 
approach  to  the  final  games 
of  the  season,  but  she  will 
allow  that  the  Ivy  title  is  very 
important.  The  team  is  play- 
ing well,  and  emotions  are 
high  -  natural,  perhaps,  for 
a  team  that  plays  its  home 
games  off  the  ground. 


It's  over 


«     7  14    0    7   28 
Sne"u  7     0    0    0     7 

The  University  Hall  bells 
rang  out  in  celebration  on 
October  21  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years,  and  the  effer- 
vescent Brown  band,  after 
parading  down  Thayer 
Street,  played  a  coda  inside 
the  Sciences  Library.  The 
reason  for  the  jubilation  on 
this  picture-book  fall  day  was 
Brown  football's  win  over 
Cornell,  following  fourteen 
straight  losses.  "This  feels 


Football  coach  Rosenberg:  A 
"one-game  vrirming  streak. " 
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more  like  it,"  Coach  John 
Rosenberg  said.  "The  pres- 
sure is  off." 

Few  listened  to  Rosen- 
berg earlier  in  the  season 
when  he  said  he  had  a  good 
football  team.  Five  losses, 
coupled  with  last  season's 
losing  skein,  did  not  fit  most 
fans'  and  sports  writers' 
definition  of  a  good  team. 

Against  Penn  on  October 
14,  the  Bears  came  close;  they 
scored  30  points.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Quakers  managed 
32.  But  Rosenberg  saw  that 
loss  as  a  good  sign.  Things 
were  coming  together.  It 
wouldn't  be  long  now,  he 
sensed.  All  during  the  week 
preceding  the  Cornell  game, 
Rosenberg  told  the  players 
to  go  out  and  play  like  win- 
ners. 

The  large  Parent's 
Weekend  crowd  at  Brown 


Stadium  saw  a  charged-up, 
positively-motivated  Brown 
team  romp  over  favored 
Cornell.  Quarterback  Danny 
Clark  '90  had  the  best  game 
of  his  career,  completing  20 
of  27  passes  for  221  yards  and 
two  touchdowns.  He  direct- 
ed three  long  scoring  drives, 
including  one  of  80  yards  in 
12  plays  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. The  defense,  anchored 
by  sophomores  Brad  Sidwell 
and  Jason  Pankau,  kept 
Cornell  from  getting  back 
into  the  game. 

After  the  game,  no  one 
was  thinking  about  the  rest  of 
the  season.  The  losing  streak 
had  been  snapped.  Ring 
those  bells.  Said  Rosenberg, 
"Now  we  can  think  about  a 
one-game  winning  streak 
instead  of  a  fourteen-game 
losing  streak."  Amen. 


Soccer's  Karin  Alderton  '90 
moves  the  ball  against 

Harvard.  On  top  of  the  Ivy 

League,  the  team  hopes 

for  an  NCAA  bid. 


Bliss  and  'Charlie' 
place  second  in 
European  riding 
championships 

Molly  Bliss  '91,  the  equestri- 
an featured  in  the  BAM's 
March  cover  story,  returned 
triumphant  from  the  1989 
European  Young  Rider  Three- 
Day  Event  Championships 
held  in  Achselschwang, 
West  Germany,  on  Septem- 
ber 20-24. 

In  a  field  of  forty-nine 
riders  from  thirteen  coun- 
tries. Bliss  and  her  Thor- 
oughbred horse.  Hey  Char- 
lie, finished  second.  Their 
score  of  55.2  penalties  was  a 
mere  one  point  behind  that 
of  first-place  winner  Staffan 
Lidbeck  of  Sweden. 

Bliss  is  the  first  American 
ever  selected  to  compete  in 
the  prestigious  European 
event.  The  sport  of  eventing, 
she  says,  is  more  popular  in 
Europe  than  in  the  U.S.,  and 
many  of  the  top  riders  there 
are  fully  subsidized  by  their 
governments  -  to  the  tune 


Bliss  (astride  Charlie)  wearing 

the  U.S.  colors  in  Germany: 

An  unprecedented  showing  for 

an  American  rider. 


of  as  much  as  $1  million  per 
year  "We're  trying  in  the  U.S. 
to  compete  against  that," 
Bliss  says. 

The  U.S.  Equestrian  Team, 
which  helped  Bliss  with  some 
of  her  travel  expenses,  con- 
siders her  a  prospect  for  the 
1992  Olympics  in  Barcelona. 


Fall  sports  summary 


Women's  soccer  ran  its 

record  to  10-1-1.  Still  unde- 
feated in  the  Ivy  League  - 
they  tied  Dartmouth  -  the 
Bears  beat  Cornell,  2-0,  and 
will  finish  Ivy  competition 
against  Columbia.  Dartmouth 
lost  to  Harvard,  leaving 
Brown  the  only  team  unde- 
feated in  the  Ivy  League.  A 
win  over  Columbia  would 
give  Brown  its  ninth  Ivy  title 
in  the  1980s.  A  victory  over 
William  &  Mary  earlier  in 
the  season  has  sweetened 
Brown's  chances  for  an 
NCAA  bid,  but  the  pressure 
is  still  on  to  win.  The  NCAA 
probably  will  select  three 
teams  from  New  England. 
Brown  is  ranked  fourth  in 
the  region,  so  the  team's  final 
performances  against  Boston 


College  and  Massachusetts, 
both  home  games,  are  very 
important. 

The  cross  country  teams 
finished  first  in  meets  in 
LawrencevUle,  N.J.  (men)  and 
at  Holy  Cross  (women),  and 
the  women's  tennis  team  is 
undefeated  in  three  fall  meets. 

Volleyball  beat  Holy 
Cross  and  won  back-to-back 
matches  with  Princeton  and 
Perm,  raising  its  Ivy  record  to 
3-2.  Men's  soccer  beat  Fair- 
field, 1-0,  for  its  second  win 
of  the  season,  and  knocked 
off  Cornell,  2-1.  Water  polo, 
facing  stiff  competition  in 
the  East  and  the  West, 
scored  a  victory  over  UC- 
Davis  as  they  moved  to- 
ward evening  their  won-lost 
record. 
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Hall  of  Fame  inducts  thirteen 


Thirteen  stars  of  the  playing 
fields,  rink,  gridiron,  water- 
ways, and  pool  became  new 
members  of  the  Brown  Ath- 
letic Hall  of  Fame  at  the  in- 
duction banquet  on  October 
20.  The  inductees  are: 

■  Bnfketball:  Tricia 
Wurtz  '81,  Brown's  all-time 
leading  rebounder  and  the 
first  women's  basketball 
player  to  score  1,000  points. 
She  was  first-team  All-Ivy 
as  a  junior. 

■  Creiu:  Jon  Smith  '83,  a 
member  of  the  varsity  boat 
that  won  the  IRA  Champi- 
onship and  placed  third  in 
the  nationals.  His  postgrad- 
uate medals  include  a  silver 
in  the  1984  Olympics,  a 
bronze  in  the  1988  Olym- 
pics, and  a  gold  in  the  1987 
World  Championship. 

■  Football:  Larry  Car- 
bone  '81,  a  two-year  starter 
at  quarterback  who  was 
named  All-Ivy,  All-New 
England,  and  honorable 
mention  All-America  as  a 
senior,  the  same  year  that  he 
led  the  ECAC  Division  I  in 
total  yards. 

John  Prassas  '81,  a 
three-year  starter  at  line- 
backer on  teams  that 
amassed  a  record  of  18-10. 
As  a  senior,  he  made  118 
tackles,  including  eleven 
sacks  and  an  interception, 
and  was  voted  the  team's 
"unsung  hero."  He  played 
with  the  Calgary  Stamped- 
ers  of  the  CFL  after  gradua- 
tion. 

■  Ice  hockey:  Michael 
Laycock  '79,  a  goalie  who 
was  named  first  team  All- 
America,  All-East,  All-Ivy, 
and  AII-ECAC.  He  played 
for  the  1977-78  team  that 
finished  fourth  in  the  ECAC 
playoffs. 

■  Lacrosse:  Jerry  Batty 
'68,  an  AU-American  de- 
fenseman  who  served  as 
captain  of  both  the  lacrosse 
and  the  football  teams.  "He 


could  completely  shut 
down  the  opponent,"  com- 
mented Coach  Cliff  Steven- 
son. 

Frank  Scofield  '69,  a 
mainstay  on  defense  for 
Brown's  1969  Ivy  champi- 
onship team.  He  was  named 
first-team  All-Ivy  in  1968 
and  1969. 

John  Meister  '79,  an  AU- 
American  from  Brown's 
premiere  lacrosse  family  (he 
is  one  of  four  Meister  broth- 
ers to  captain  a  Brown 
team).  He  ranks  among  the 
top  ten  all-time  scorers  with 
67  goals  and  71  assists  for 
138  points  over  three  sea- 
sons. 

■  Rugby:  David  Olson 
'67,  an  All-American  scrum- 
half  who  led  some  of 
Brown's  finest  teams  to  the 
Eastern  Rugby  Union 
Championship,  the  Penn 
State  University  Champi- 
onship, and  the  first  defeat 
of  UCLA  by  an  eastern  rug- 
by team. 

■  Soccer.  Thomas  Walsh 
'76,  an  All-American  half- 
back on  Brown  teams  that 
three  times  won  the  Ivy 
championship.  In  all  four  of 
his  playing  years.  Brown 
went  to  the  NCAA  champi- 
onships, placing  third  in 
1975. 

■  Yvonne  Goldsberry 
'82,  a  four-year  All-Ivy  se- 
lection on  defense  and  a 
second-team  Ail-American 
in  her  junior  year.  She 
played  on  the  1980  squad 
that  won  Brown's  first  Ivy 
championship. 

■  Sunmming:  Elaine 
Palmer  '84,  a  versatile 
champion  who  set  fifteen 
Brown  records  (four  still 
standing)  and  six  Ivy 
records,  earned  All-America 
team  honors  three  times, 
and  All-America  honors  in 
four  events:  the  400  and  100 
individual  medleys,  and  the 
100  and  200  backstrokes. 


SCOREBOARD 


i 


(September  16  through  October  23) 


Football  (1-5) 

Yale  12,  Brown  3 

Colgate  42,  Brown  7 

Rhode  Island  18,  Brown  13 

Princeton  38,  Brown  1 5 

Penn  32,  Brown  30 

Brown  28,  Cornell  7 

Field  Hockey  (7-2-1) 

Brown  2,  Springfield  1 

New  Hampshire  2,  Brown  0 

Brown  2,  Dartmouth  1 

Brown  1,  Rhode  Island  0 

Brown  2,  Princeton  0 

Brown  0,  Penn  0 

Northeastern  3,  Brown  1 

Brown  2,  Cornell  0 
Providence  4,  Brown  2 

Men's  Soccer  (3-7-1) 

Providence  4,  Brown  2 

Boston  University  2,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Massachusetts  2 

Princeton  4,  Brown  1 
Boston  College  4,  Brown  1 

Penn  2,  Brown  1 

Rhode  Island  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  1,  Fairfield  0 

Brown  2,  Cornell  1 

Women's  Soccer  (10-1-1) 

Brown  4,  Rhode  Island  0 

Brown  0,  Dartmouth  0 

Brown  2,  William  &  Mary  1 

Brown  2,  Harvard  1 

Connecticut  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  1,  Princeton  0 

Brown  2,  Providence  1 

Brown  1 ,  Vermont  0 

Brown  2,  Bryant  0 

Brown  2,  Cornell  0 

Men's  Cross  Country  (8-1) 

4th  of  9  at  Hanover,  N.H. 

2nd  of  17  at  Southeastern 

Massachusetts 

Brown  20,  Harvard  37 

Brown  19,  Northeastern  40 

Brown  15,  Rice  50 

1st  of  4  at  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 


Women's  Cross  Country  (3-1) 

7th  of  8  at  Rhode  Island 

Invitational 

Harvard  16,  Brown  43 

Brown  19,  Northeastern  39 

4th  of  4  at  Connecticut 

1st  of  5  at  Holy  Cross 

Water  Polo  (11-7) 

UC-SD13,  Brown5 

Arkansas  16,  Brown  6 

Stanford  14,  Brown  7 

Air  Force  14,  Brown  7 

Brown  13,  Claremont  3 

Cal-Irvine  1 7,  Brown  4 

Brown  11,  UC-Davis  6 

Brown  11,  Boston  College  6 

Brown  16,  MIT  5 

Brown  10,  Yale  4 

Brown  15,  Massachusetts  4 

Brown  11,  Boston  College  6 

Brown  16,  MIT  5 

Brown  10,  Yale  4 

Brown  8,  Harvard  7 

Volleyball  (6-8) 

Rhode  Island  3,  Brown  0 
Providence  3,  Brown  0 
Brown  3,  Massachusetts  1 
Brown  3,  Massachusetts  0 
Northeastern  3,  Brown  0 

Yale  3,  Brown  0 

Georgetown  3,  Brown  1 

Virginia  3,  Brown  0 

Hofstra  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Columbia  0 

Cornell  3,  Brown  1 

Brown  3,  Holy  Cross  0 

Brown  3,  Princeton  1 

Brown  3,  Penn  2 

Women's  Tennis  (5-1) 

Brown  8,  Rutgers  1 

Brown  5,  Boston  College  4 

Brown  6,  Boston  University  3 


■  Special:  David  Roach, 

coach  for  eight  years  of 
women's  swimming  teams 
that  went  from  last  place  in 
the  Ivies  the  year  before  his 
arrival  to  Ivy  champion- 
ships (1983, 1984,  and  1985), 
two  Eastern  championships 


(1985  and  1986),  and  a  four- 
teenth-place NCAA  finish. 
He  left  Brown  to  become  the 
women's  swimming  coach 
at  Tennessee  in  1987,  and 
twice  has  been  named  SEC 
Coach  of  the  Year  El 
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To  Be 
Asian-American 


The  model  minority 
and  other  myths 


By  Charlotte  Brace  Harvey 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


TRI  NGUYEN 


CLASS    OF    1990 


IN  SOME  WAYS,  I'M  A  TYPICAL 

FIRST  SON  OF  IMMIGRANTS.  THERE'S 

THE  WHOLE  ASIAN-PRE-MHD  THING, 

AND  THEN  THERE  ARE  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 

WHO  ARE  FORCED  TO 

BE  A  DOCTOR 
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"My  father  used  to  be  a  manager  with  Esso  in  Viet- 
nam," says  Brown  senior  Tri  Nguyen.  "Then  he 
got  a  job  in  Hawaii,  at  a  language  institute  teach- 
ing Vietnamese  to  American  managers  and  mili- 
tary staff,  so  my  parents  moved  there.  Then  the 
war  broke  out."  Now,  Nguyen  says,  "my  parents 
are  both  janitors  in  the  Seattle  school  system." 

Their  dream  was  for  him  to  be  a  doctor.  He  ap- 
plied to  eleven  colleges  and  was  admitted  to  all 
eleven,  but  for  his  parents  there  was  no  de- 
bating the  matter:  Brown's  eight-year  Pro- 
gram in  Liberal  Medical  Education  was  the 
obvious  choice.  "They  told  me,  'Look, 
you're  all  set.  You're  already  into  medical 
school/  "  Nguyen  recalls.  "So  I  simply  re- 
signed myself  to  it.  I  went  through  three 
years  of  PLME.  1  was  miserable.  Then  I 
flunked  out  my  third  year." 

After  taking  a  semester  off  last  fall, 
Nguyen,  whose  first  name  is  pronounced 
"chee,"  is  back  at  Brown,  but  he  has  aban- 
doned his  plans  to  be  a  doctor.  Instead,  he  is 
completing  a  concentration  in  literature  and 
society,  studying  photography  at  Rhode  Is- 
land School  of  Design,  and  trying  to  figure 
out  just  what  it  is  that  he  wants  to  do  in  life. 
On  a  fall  day,  he  sits  in  the  Blue  Room  talk- 
ing and  sipping  chocolate  milk  from  a  car- 
ton. With  his  crimson  wire-rimmed  glasses 
and  a  wool  turtleneck  sweater,  he  looks  a  lit- 
tle artsy.  One  minute  he  ponders  the  possi- 
bility of  a  career  in  advertising;  the  next  he  laments 
the  rift  caused  by  his  failure  to  meet  his  parents' 
expectations.  "My  father  and  I  barely  speak,"  he 
says.  "They  feel  I've  let  them  down. ...  I  feel  my 
faith  has  been  broken. 

"The  whole  experience  has  been  very  debilitat- 
ing," he  says. 

Having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  attend- 
ing a  largely  black  inner-city  grade  school  and  an 
equally  white  suburban  high  school,  Nguyen  has 
never  been  part  of  a  Vietnamese  community.  "I 
had  no  game-playing  with  other  Vietnamese  kids," 
he  says.  "1  was  always  a  good  student.  I  was  very 
quiet,  because  it  was  all  so  strange."  He  talks 
about  the  sadness  of  losing  a  culture  through  los- 
ing its  language  and  says  wistfully,  "I  lost  some- 


AMANDA  KIM 


CLASS    OF    19910 


ETHNIC  STUDIES  IS 

VITAL  TO  AMERICAN 

CIVILIZATION.  YOU 

CANT  STUDY 

JEFFERSON  WITHOUT 

UNDERSTANDING 

HIS  SLAVES 


VICKY  WU 
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THE  MODEL  MINORITY  STEREOTYPE  PLAYS 


A  BIG  PART  IN  ANTI-ASIAN  VIOLENCE 


THIRTY-EIGHT  PERCENT  OF  RACIAL 


VIOLENCE  IN  BOSTON  IS  ANTI-ASIAN 


thing,  but  then  I  never  had  it.  I  guess  in  some 
ways,  I'm  a  typical  first  son  of  immigrants.  There's 
the  whole  Asian-pre-med  thing,  and  then  there  are 
people  like  me  who  are  forced  into  being  a  doc- 
tor." 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  American  media 
have  focused  on  the  so-called  "model  minority," 
lauding  the  accomplishments  of  Asian-American 
children  and  spinning  numerous  theories  to  ex- 
plain their  extraordinary  success  in  the  nation's 
schools.  It's  the  Confucian  ethic,  the  newspapers 
have  told  us,  the  time-honored  emphasis  on  family 
and  education.  Others  have  said  that  Asian  stu- 
dents simply  work  harder.  Some  have  speculated 
that  Asians  might  be  better  programmed  geneti- 
cally for  learning  math  and  science;  then  those 
claims  were  rebuffed  by  assertions  that  inadequate 
English  skills  propelled  Asian  immigrants  into  the 
more  universal  languages  of  math  and  science.  Pe- 
diatrician T.  Berry  Brazelton  even  suggested  that 
Asian  wombs  provided  a  cozier,  more  stress-free 
environment,  leaving  ba- 
bies better  prepared  for 
learning  after  their  nine- 
month  sojourn  in  utero. 

In  all  the  hoopla,  it  has 
been  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  myth  of 
the  model  minority  is 
largely  that  -  a  myth.  Like 
many  myths  it  has  enough 
truth  to  maintain  credibili- 
ty. Yes,  Asian- American 
students  do  well  on  the 
SAT.  Yes,  they  are  extreme- 


ly well  represented  among  the  college-bound.  Yes, 
lots  of  these  students  do  identify  themselves  as 
"pre-med"  on  their  college  application  forms.  Yes, 
many  of  them  do  work  hard.  And,  yes,  some,  espe- 
cially the  children  of  recent  immigrants,  do  opt  for 
the  sciences  because  they  have  trouble  with  Eng- 
Ush. 

But  there  are  striking  exceptions.  Educated, 
middle-class  families  that  spawn  Westinghouse 
scholars,  doctors,  and  lawyers  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  Asian- American  population;  far 
more  live  in  the  ghettos  of  the  nation's  China- 
towns and  Manilatowns,  where  to  finish  high 
school  or  to  become  anything  more  than  a  waiter 
is  an  accomplishment.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  Asian-American  family  incomes  are  high- 
er than  the  national  average;  however,  those  statis- 
tics seldom  note  that  Asian-Americans  are  concen- 
trated in  the  most  expensive  regions  of  the 
country,  or  that  Asian- American  "family  incomes" 
often  include  the  wages  of  several  family  members 
as  well  as  the  unpaid  contributions  of  women  and 
children  to  marginal  family  businesses.  Filipinos 
are  now  the  most  numerous  of  Asian-American 
groups;  they  are  also  the  poorest  and  least  educat- 
ed. They  and  other  economically  and  educational- 
ly impoverished  groups  such  as  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugees  worry  that,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion given  those  who  live  up  to  the  model  minority 
myth,  their  urgent  needs  for  affirmative  action  and 
education  will  be  overlooked. 

And  within  the  ranks  of  the  over-achievers 
themselves  -  the  group  from  which  Brown  re- 
ceives most  of  its  applications  -  the  stereotype  of 
the  Asian-American  4.0,  pre-med  "grind"  can  take 
a  severe  toll  on  students  such  as  Nguyen,  whose 
interests  lie  elsewhere.  Forging  an  identity  -  one  of 
the  main  psychological  tasks  for  those  in  their  late 
teens  and  early  twenties  -  is  hard  enough.  Grow- 
ing up  torn  between  a  traditional  Eastern  culture 
and  a  mainstream  American  one  can  complicate  it 
further.  Adding  the  stress  of  superhuman  stereo- 
types seems  a  sure  recipe  for  trouble. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  psychological 
costs,  there  may  be  societal  dangers  inherent  in 
racial  stereotyping  of  this  sort.  Asian- Americans 
warn  that  they  are  being  held  up  as  an  example  to 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  that  have  fared  less  well 
in  this  country.  Students  worry  that  the  stereotype 
adds  a  threatening  note  to  whatever  racial  tension 
automatically  exists  between  people  of  different 
colors  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  that  it  may 
fuel  racial  violence. 


The  very  term  "Asian-American"  seems  in 
some  ways  anomalous.  It  encompasses  people 
whose  ancestors  lived  in  countries  as  dissimi- 
lar as  India  and  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines, 
Cambodia  and  Korea.  It  brings  together  cultures 
that  have  been  at  war  for  centuries,  and  lumps  in 
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one  camp  refugees,  "brain-drain"  immigrants,  and 
the  fourth-generation  descendants  of  Chinese  who 
moved  to  Cahfornia  during  the  gold  rush.  It  in- 
cludes inhabitants  of  communities  as  different  as 
New  York  City's  Chinatown  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia's Monterey  Park,  touted  by  real  estate  brokers 
as  the  "Chinese  Beverly  Hills."  The  history  of 
Asian  settlement  in  the  United  States  offers  some 
striking  insights  into  the  range  of  values  and  histo- 
ries Asian-American  students  bring  to  Brown  and 
their  struggle  to  reconcile  their  identity  as  Asian- 
American:  Filipino,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  In- 
dian, Vietnamese,  and  Cambodian  alike. 

In  his  recent  book.  Strangers  From  a  Different 
Shore,  Ronald  Takaki,  professor  of  ethnic  studies  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  traces  that 
history,  starting  in  the  1840s  when  the  first  Chinese 
crossed  the  Pacific  in  search  of  Gold  Mountain,  the 
mythical  California  where  gold  nuggets  glistened 
in  stream  beds  and  money  grew  on  trees.  Those 
early  dreamers,  he  says,  envisioned  themselves  as 
sojourners,  planning  to  return  and  better  their 
families'  lot  with  wealth  saved  abroad.  But  many 
remained  in  this  country.  However  long  these  peo- 
ple and  their  descendants  lived  in  America,  Takaki 


MYRA  LIWANAG 


CLASS    OF    1991 


FILIPINOS  ARE  AT  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
LADDER,  BUT  WHEN  WE  APPLY  TO  COLLEGES, 
WE  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  ASIAN- 
AMERICAN;  THAT  MAY  COUNT  AGAINST  US 
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says,  they  remained  "strangers"  who  never  were 
fully  accepted  as  Americans  the  way  Irish  or  Ital- 
ian immigrants  were. 

After  the  Civil  War,  when  free  slave  labor  was 
no  longer  available,  labor  importers  looked  across 
the  Pacific  for  men  to  complete  the  task  of  linking 
the  two  coasts  by  rail  and  to  work  in  the  fields. 
They  found  in  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Korea  workers  eager  to  earn  what  seemed  like  as- 
tronomical wages,  given  their  local  economies. 
Hearing  tales  of  the  riches  available,  laborers 
flocked  to  California  and  Hawaii.  Employers 
recruited  one  group  and  then  another  to  hire  an 
ethnic  "mix"  calculated  to  prevent  strikes  and  to 
maximize  production.  They  played  Asian  workers 
against  each  other  and  against  organized  white 
labor  to  break  strikes  and  keep  wages  low.  In  1882 
the  United  States  passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act,  the  first  of  a  series  of  increasingly  strict  immi- 
gration laws  designed  to  keep  America's  work 
force  white. 


It  was  during  this  time,  in  the  1880s,  says 
Amanda  Kim  '90,  that  her  mother's  grandparents 
left  Japan  to  seek  a  better  life  in  California.  Her  fa- 
ther's family  came  later,  in  1917,  from  Korea.  Her 
mother,  a  third-generation  American  citizen  by 
birth,  was  interned  during  World  War  II. 

Although  times  have  changed,  her  history  has 
left  Kim  torn  in  her  affections  for  her  own  country, 

and  that  ambiva- 
lence seems  to 
have  shaped 
much  of  her  aca- 
demic experience 
at  Brown.  A  wil- 
lowy woman  with 
a  broad  face,  long, 
wispy  black  hair 
and  a  gentle  man- 
IN  ASIA  -  NOT  AMERICA.  ner,  she  has  con- 

centrated in 
American  civih- 
zation,  focusing 
on  Asian-Ameri- 
GOING  BACK?  EVEN  THOUGH      can  Studies.  But 

last  semester,  she 
says,  having  taken 
the  three  courses 
Brown  offers  in 
the  field,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  the  University's  limits.  "1  found  it  really 
frustrating,"  she  says.  "1  thought,  'There  is  just  no 
room  for  me  here!'  Ethnic  studies  is  vital  to  Ameri- 
can civilization.  You  can't  study  Jefferson  without 
understanding  his  slaves."  To  have  access  to  more 
current  materials,  she  traveled  to  Boston's  China- 
town each  week  to  do  an  internship  at  the  Asian- 
American  Resource  Workshop,  which  maintains  a 
library  of  literature  on  the  field. 

Kim's  perspective  as  a  fourth-generation 
Asian-American  is  rare  at  Brown,  however.  The 
years  between  the  1882  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and 
World  War  II  saw  a  series  of  laws  passed  to  restrict 
further  immigration  from  Asia,  and  after  the  war, 
those  laws  were  loosened  only  enough  to  allow  a 
trickle  of  Asians  to  enter.  No  significant  Asian  im- 
migration would  be  permitted  until  the  civil  rights 
movement  revised  America's  image  of  itself  as  a 
historically  white  City  on  a  Hill. 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act,  and  for  the  first  time  Asians  could  enter 
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the  U.S.  in  large  numbers.  Between  1960  and  1985, 
the  Asian-American  population  grew  557  percent, 
from  878,000  to  five  million,  making  Asians  the 
fastest-growing  sector  of  the  U.S.  population.  The 
act  gave  preference  to  relatives  of  Asians  already 
living  in  America,  as  well  as  to  those  in  short- 
staffed  fields  -  from  sushi  chefs  to  nurses.  Those 
who  brought  large  amounts  of  cash  were  able  to 
start  their  own  businesses,  and  those  in  medical 
and  technical  fields  -  the  so-called  Asian  "brain 
drain"  -  were  able  to  find  work,  although  they 
sometimes  had  to  enter  at  levels  beneath  their 
training.  But  for  many  immigrants,  entrance  into 
the  U.S.  job  market  seemed  blocked  by  their  lack 
of  English  skills  and  by  discrimination,  leaving 
many  former  professionals,  like  Tri  Nguyen's  par- 
ents, in  blue  collar  jobs. 

Kelly  Kim  '90  is,  by  some  demographic  stan- 
dards, fairly  typical  of  the  Asian-Americans  at- 
tending Brown:  he  is  a  second-generation  child  of 
the  brain  drain.  His  all-cotton,  clean-cut  dress  and 
confident  manner  are  those  of  the  average  preppy 
American  suburban  kid.  "I  was  born  July  15, 1968, 
in  Eugene,  Oregon,"  he  says.  "My  father  was  in 
school  there,  getting  his  Ph.D.  in  organic  chem- 
istry. My  parents  moved  to  Canada  for  a  little 
while  and  then  to  Cambridge,  while  my  father  did 
his  post-doc  at  Harvard.  He  grew  up  in  Japan;  my 
mother  grew  up  in  Korea.  But  they're  both  Korean 
and  at  home  they  both  speak  Korean  to  me."  Salu- 
tatorian  of  his  class  of  350  in  a  "99-percent  white" 
suburban  high  school  in  Syracuse,  Kim  is  in  the 
eight-year  medical  program.  In  addition  to  his  bi- 
ology concentration,  he  is  studying  Japanese  and 
comparing  Japanese  and  Japanese- American  liter- 
ature for  the  humanities  track  that  the  PLME  re- 
quires of  its  students.  He  is  president  of  the  Asian- 
American  Student  Association  (AASA,  or  "double- 
A-S-A"  in  student  lingo). 

Vicky  Wu  '89,  too,  fits  the  demographics.  A 
second-generation  Chinese-American  from  New 
Jersey,  she  was  recruited  to  play  field  hockey  and 
lacrosse.  "Most  Asian- Americans  at  Brown  are  like 
me  -  suburb  kids,"  she  says.  With  three  bright  chil- 
dren, her  parents  pegged  Vicky  as  the  doctor,  her 
older  sister  (a  Stanford  graduate)  as  the  lawyer,  and 
her  younger  brother  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 
as  the  banker.  "My  brother  is  the  only  one  who 
came  close  to  fulfilling  their  dreams;  he  at  least  is 
in  business!"  Wu  says  with  amusement.  "I  was  pre- 
med  for  two  years,  and  I  kept  getting  C's.  Sopho- 
more year,  1  said  to  my  mom,  'This  isn't  going  to 
work;  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  med  school  with 
these  grades.'  "  So  Wu  switched  to  Asian- American 
studies.  Last  summer  she  helped  out  in  Chinatown 
at  the  Asian-American  Resource  Workshop,  where 
her  sister  also  works,  and  she  is  now  employed  by 
the  Census  Bureau  in  Boston.  "It  may  be  bureau- 
cracy," she  says,  "but  Asians  have  to  be  counted  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  get  the  services  they  need." 

As  many  of  the  first  wave  of  post-1965  Asian 
immigrants  have  worked  their  way  into  the  mid- 


dle class,  they  have  been  replaced  by  a  second 
wave,  one  less  likely  to  assimilate  so  easily  into  the 
nation's  work  force.  Recent  Asian  immigrants 
have  included  vast  numbers  of  economic  and  po- 
litical refugees  from  the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  and 
other  war-torn  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Many  of 
these  most  recent  immigrants  are  illiterate  even  in 
their  native  language.  Faced  with  violence,  dis- 
crimination, and  the  other  hazards  of  the  urban 
schools  they  attend,  and  lacking  parents  who  can 
show  them  how  to  study,  these  children's  chances 
of  hving  up  to  the  model  minority  stereotype  are 
slim  indeed. 


The  children  of  the  post-1965  wave  of  Asian  im- 
migrants came  of  college  age  en  masse  in  the 
late  seventies  and  the  eighties,  and  the  na- 
tion's top  colleges  received  a  flood  of  applications 
from  these  second-generation  Asian-Americans. 
In  1976,  for  instance.  Brown  received  only  183  ap- 
plications from  Asian  students  for  the  class  of  1979, 
admitting  nearly  half;  a  decade  later,  the  class  of 
1989  drew  1,539  Asian  applicants,  17  percent  of 
whom  were  admitted.  As  the  numbers  of  applicants 
grew,  the  percentage  of  Asian- Americans  admitted 
to  Brown  dropped  but  still  remained  comparable 
to  the  overall  admit  rate.  Then,  in  1983,  Asian-Amer- 
ican admissions  at  Brown  took  a  nose  dive  from  19 
to  10  percent. 

Students  suspected  a  cap.  They  saw  a  pattern 
at  elite  schools  nationwide,  from  Berkeley  to 
Brown,  Princeton,  and  Harvard.  Arguing  that  their 
SAT  scores  were  higher  than  those  of  their  class- 
mates, Asian-American  students  felt  they  should 
be  admitted  in  higher  proportions.  Admission  offi- 
cers at  Brown  and  elsewhere  countered  students' 
accusations  of  discrimination,  stating  that  SAT 
scores  were  only  part  of  the  picture,  that  Asian- 
American  applicants  were  too  concentrated  in  the 
sciences,  that  there  was  "not  enough  lab  space"  to 
accommodate  them,  that  to  admit  too  many 
Asians  would  imbalance  the  diverse  mix  of  under- 
graduates they  were  trying  to  achieve. 

A  lot  of  these  students  were,  in  fact,  identifying 
themselves  as  "pre-med"  or  engineering  students 
on  their  application  forms,  and  many  were  follow- 
ing through  on  those  plans  once  they  arrived  at 
Brown.  Approximately  53  percent  of  the  Asian- 
Americans  who  graduated  from  Brown  between 
1983  and  1989  concentrated  in  the  physical  or  life 
sciences.  About  a  third  were  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  about  15  percent,  the  humanities.  In  contrast, 
the  1988  report  from  the  registrar's  office  showed 
that  during  the  years  1983-88  an  average  of  34  per- 
cent of  all  Brown  undergraduates  concentrated  in 
the  physical  and  life  sciences,  about  41  percent 
were  social  science  majors,  and  23  percent,  human- 
ities concentrators  (independent  concentrators  ac- 
count for  the  remainder).  Of  Asian-American  sci- 
ence concentrators,  about  half  were  in  biology. 
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neurobiology,  chemistry,  or  biochemistry,  and  an- 
other quarter  were  engineers. 

Having  seen  their  parents  struggle  to  find  em- 
ployment, many  saw  scientific  professions  as  se- 
cure, says  Robert  Lee  '80  Ph.D.,  who  was  director 
of  the  Third  World  Center  from  1981-85  and  is  now 
associate  director  of  Brown's  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Race  and  Ethnicity  in  America  and  an  adjunct 
faculty  member.  "[Asian-Americans]  believed  that 
accomplishments  in  the  sciences  would  be  more 
objectively  measured:  'If  1  build  a  bridge  and  it 
stays  up,  people  will  have  to  recognize  that.'  " 

Another  factor  pushing  these  students  toward 
the  sciences  lay  in  the  culture  and  in  the  academic 
world  itself,  he  says.  "Asian-Americans  have  had 
to  break  through  the  notion  that  they  couldn't  do 
culture,  that  they  couldn't  do  art,  that  they  couldn't 
do  literature,  that  they  couldn't  do  music."  In  addi- 
tion to  his  administrative  roles,  Lee  has  for  most  of 
the  past  twelve  years  taught  Asian-American  stud- 
ies in  the  American  civilization  department;  he  ar- 
gues that  the  humanities,  by  virtue  of  their  Western 
and  white  perspective,  have  tended  to  reinforce  the 
notion  that  Asian- Americans  are  outsiders.  "Asian- 
American  kids  grow  up  here  with  a  certain  dis- 
tanced relationship  to  the  humanities,  to  American 
history,  that's  implicit  in  the  way  they  are  struc- 
tured," he  says.  "[Those  areas]  are  not  quite  as  ac- 
cessible because  your  people  are  not  part  of  the 
tradition.  It's  subtle.  What's  really  paradoxical  is 
that  you  do  speak  the  language,  and  you  did  grow 
up  here.  Everybody  grew  up  with  Wallv  and  the 
Beav  -  right?" 

Lee  believes  that  in  the  eighties.  Brown's  ad- 
mission office,  striving  to  present  Brown  as  the 
"laid-back  Ivy,  the  place  where  you  could  get  a 
good  education,  an  Ivy  degree,  without  being 
high-pressured,"  sought  students  who  seemed 

bright  and  talented  yet  re- 
laxed and  confident.  He 
believes  that  what  are  es- 
sentially immigrant  values 

-  being  earnest  and  hard- 
working and  competitive 

-  counted  against  Asian- 
American  applicants.  "If 
you  look  back  to  language 
about  Jews,  about  'the  Jew- 
ish Problem'  in  the  1920s, 
you  see  the  same  kind  of 
language  being  used:  'they 
don't  fit  in;  they're  too  in- 
tellectually aggressive; 
they're  too  nerdy;  they  stick 
to  themselves.'  All  that 
language  is  now  used 

against  Asian-Americans.  Well,  that  kind  of  immi- 
grant group  is  going  to  be  intellectually  aggressive; 
they're  going  to  be  geeks." 

Protests  on  campus  ensued,  and  students  also 
began  lobbying  for  Asian-American  studies  cours- 
es and  for  the  establishment  of  a  concentration  in 


ethnic  studies.  In  1985,  these  and  protests  by  other 
Third-World  students  led  the  Board  of  Fellows  to 
appoint  a  visiting  committee  to  assess  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  minority 
life  and  education  at  Brown.  Among  the  sugges- 
tions were  the  development  of  an  ethnic  studies 
concentration  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
courses  in  Asian  studies. 

In  May  1988,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Race 
and  Ethnicity  in  America  was  approved,  and  a 
search  for  a  tenured  ethnic  studies  professor  to 
head  the  center  is  in  the  final  stages.  The  Depart- 
ment of  American  Civilization  now  offers  a  history 
of  the  Pacific  rim,  a  course  on  Asian-American  lit- 
erature, and  a  history  of  U.S.  immigration.  The  ap- 
pointment of  two  ethnic  studies  faculty,  at  least 
one  of  whom  will  be  an  Asian-American  specialist, 
has  been  approved,  and  searches  are  underway. 

The  acting  director  of  the  center,  philosophy 
professor  emeritus  John  Ladd,  believes  that  such 
academic  studies  are  essential  in  a  pluralistic  soci- 
ety. "If  you  don't  know  the  history  and  culture  of 
your  neighbors,  you  are  deficient,"  he  says.  "The 
University's  responsibility  is  to  provide  Americans 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  each  other,  not 
just  the  Puritans,  but  everyone:  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, Native  Americans,  blacks,  and  Asians."  Most 
Americans,  he  says,  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
long  history  of  Asians  in  this  country,  the  discrimi- 
nation they  have  encountered,  contributions  they 
have  made,  and  the  diversity  of  their  cultures. 

The  percentage  of  Asian- Americans  admitted 
to  Brown  has  risen  again,  although  students  re- 
main wary.  Of  the  5,693  undergraduates  enrolled 
this  fall,  530,  or  about  10  percent,  identified  them- 
selves as  Asian-American,  and  the  admit  rate  for 
Asian-Americans  in  the  class  of  1993  matched  the 
overall  rate  for  the  class  as  a  whole.  Dean  of  Ad- 
mission and  Financial  Aid  Eric  Widmer,  whose 
teaching  and  research  specialty  as  a  Brown  faculty 
member  is  Chinese  history,  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  intent  to  sensitize  his  staff  to  the  pres- 
sures that  can  face  Asian-American  applicants. 

"We  have  to  really  look  for  these  students,"  says 
Admission  Officer  Kathy  Kau  '89.  Herself  Chinese- 
American,  Kau  spent  two  years  observing  middle- 
school  students  for  her  senior  thesis  on  Southeast 
Asians  in  the  Providence  public  schools.  Recruit- 
ing Asian-American  students  "is  not  just  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  minority  recruitment  coordina- 
tor," she  says.  "While  we're  on  the  road,  each 
admission  officer  has  to  make  this  a  priority.  For 
instance,  when  I  am  in  San  Francisco,  I  will  visit 
Lowell  High  School,  one  of  the  top  city  schools. 
It's  about  40  percent  Asian."  Simply  putting  on 
college  day  presentations  isn't  enough  to  reach 
such  students,  she  says.  "A  lot  of  these  students 
don't  even  have  the  assumption  that  they  can  go 
to  college.  We  have  to  work  with  local  community 
service  organizations  and  cultivate  certain  areas, 
finding  younger  students  and  working  with  them 
as  they  get  older." 
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But  getting  there  seems  to  be  only  half  the  bat- 
tle. At  Brown,  most  Asian-American  fresh- 
men, along  with  blacks.  Latinos,  and  Native 
Americans,  arrive  early  each  year  for  Third  World 
Transition  Program,  which  is  designed  to  foster  a 
Third  World  community  on  campus  and  to  help 
minority  students  feel  comfortable  at  Brown.  For 
many  Asian- American  students,  the  experience 
seems  to  be  pivotal  in  terms  of  their  quest  for  iden- 
tity 

"You  come  to  college  and  you  suddenly  realize 
that  there  is  this  concept  called  'Asian-American,' 
and  that  you  are  part  of  it,"  says  Myra  Liwanag 
'91.  "Who  said  I'm  part  of  it?  I  mean,  I'm  Filipino!" 

Born  in  Guam,  Liwanag  grew  up  outside 
Boston,  surrounded  by  a  tight  Filipino  community 
and  a  large  extended  fami- 
ly of  aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousins.  But  she  has  em- 
braced the  notion  of  her 
Asian-Americanness  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that 
she  expresses  for  family 
and  homeland.  "The 
whole  idea  originated  as  a 
political  thing,"  she  says, 
"as  a  way  of  achieving 
common  goals."  Since 
white  Americans  tended 
to  view  and  to  treat  Asian 
immigrants  as  a  group, 
she  says,  their  histories  and  their  concerns  in  this 
country  have  been  similar  "Only  now  that  there 
are  more  Asian-Americans  writing  about  their  ex- 
perience are  we  starting  to  get  an  Asian- American 
body  of  literature,  and  there  are  music  groups  that 
are  Asian-American.  There  is  starting  to  be  an 
Asian-American  culture." 

The  concept  has  proved  important  to  Liwanag, 
both  personally  and  academically.  An  ethnic  stud- 
ies concentrator,  she  has  been  a  minority  peer 
counselor  and  is  now  on  the  group's  executive 
board;  last  year  she  was  one  of  the  student  orga- 
nizers of  TWTP  and  Third  World  Week,  the  pro- 
gram Brown  runs  for  minority  "sub-freshmen." 

But  her  wholesale  enthusiasm  for  Asian-Amer- 
icanness is  not  universal  at  Brown.  Ajoy  Kapoor 
'92,  who  is  a  second-generation  Indian-American, 
says  he  is  not  sure  what  he  thinks  about  the  whole 
idea  of  identifying  himself  as  Asian-American.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  says,  "I  think  there  are  some  very 
real  differences  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
They  are  completely  different  ways  of  looking  at 
the  world.  And  all  of  us  face  the  same  stereotypes: 
people  assume  we're  all  science  students.  People 
ask  you,  'What's  your  dad  -  an  engineer  or  a  doc- 
tor?' "  But  he  is  not  sure  that  this  shared  experi- 
ence constitutes  a  real  identity.  As  he  talks,  telling 
stories  about  singing  to  his  baby  brother  after 
kindergarten  each  day  and  worrying  about  his 
mother's  search  to  find  chemistry  teaching  jobs,  it 
seems  that  the  old  Asian  values,  of  family  especial- 


ly, are  more  instinctive  to  him  than  an  abstract  po- 
litical affiliation. 

"Feeling  a  sense  of  identity  is,  in  the  psycholog- 
ical jargon,  an  important  developmental  task  for  all 
of  us,"  says  John  Eng-Wong  '62,  who  has  worked 
as  a  student-affairs  dean  and  now  is  director  of  ser- 
vices for  foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Part  of 
adolescence,  regardless  of  race  or  culture,  involves 
figuring  out  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  to 
take  from  your  past.  "It's  complicated,"  he  says, 
"because  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  sorting  out  the 
culture  you  bring  with  you.  You  also  bring  a  per- 
sonality. 

"I  don't  want  to  make  it  seem  that  this  is  only  a 
problem  for  Asian-Americans,"  he  says,  "because 
everyone  has  this  tension  of  growing  away  from 
their  family,  of  seeking  an  individual  identity.  But 
it  is  different  for  people  of  Asian  upbringing,  [es- 
pecially] those  in  that  first  or  second  generation. 
The  tough  part  is  figuring  out,  What  values  do  I 
honor?  What  part  of  this  is  really  me?  What  part  of 
it  is  trash?  What  part  is  important?  What  is,  in 
terms  of  my  own  personality,  easiest  to  do?"  Most 
of  us,  he  says,  do  just  that  -  what  comes  most  nat- 
urally -  and  we  then  look  to  culture  to  justify  our 
choices. 

What  makes  the  process  particularly  difficult 
for  young  Asian- Americans,  he  says,  is  that  so 
many  of  the  values  central  to  Asian  cultures  -  the 
family,  community,  the  need  to  be  in  harmony  - 
contradict  fundamental  priorities  of  the  larger 
American  society  in  which  they  must  live.  The 
Eastern  emphasis  on  relationships  conflicts  with 
the  typical  individualistic  American  approach.  For 
Asian-Americans,  such  choices  can  be  emotionally 
loaded,  because  the  parent-child  relationship  "can 
be  seen  as  vital,"  says  Eng-Wong,  and  to  violate  it, 
a  serious  split. 

"If  there  is  an  Asian- American  dilemma,"  he 
says,  "it  is  finding  a  comfortable  space.  As  people 
articulate  their  own  desires  and  are  able  to  think 
about  their  own  backgrounds,  they  have  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  strains.  I  think  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  tension  because  American  society  isn't 
one  that  values  some  of  those  old  values  that  have 
meaning  not  only  in  China  but  [everywhere]. 

"For  me,  those  are  the  important  values  that 
are  ongoing  and  continue  to  serve  something  use- 
ful and  meaningful  in  my  own  life."  With  each 
generation,  he  says,  the  role  those  values  play  will 
be  altered.  His  parents,  who  ran  a  laundry  in  sub- 
urban Connecticut,  interpreted  them  in  a  different 
way  than  Eng-Wong  does,  he  says.  "I  suspect  for 
my  kids,  too,  it  will  be  different." 

The  challenge,  it  seems,  not  only  for  Asian- 
Americans,  but  for  everyone  in  this  modern  age,  is 
to  look  at  those  old  values  that  have  value,  and  to 
see  whether  they  may  not  in  fact  have  a  vital  place 
in  the  culture,  in  each  of  our  lives.  If  there  is  a 
model  that  Asian-Americans  can  provide  for  the 
wider  society  in  which  they  live,  this  may  be  it.  Q 
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The  Road  to  Ostrolenka 

A  professor  seeks  his  children's  past 
in  a  small  Polish  town 


I  took  the  road  to  Ostrolenka  on 
September  1,  fifty  years  to  the  day 
after  the  first  bombs  fell  on  Warsaw  and 
the  end  of  Polish  Jewry  began.  I  went  in 
quest  of  my  children's  past.  Their  grand- 
father, my  late  father-in-law.  Max  Richter, 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  Ostrolenka, 
a  town  some  eighty  miles  northeast  of 
Warsaw  on  the  road  to  Lomza  and  Bia- 
lystok  -  country  hallowed  in  Jewish 
memory.  Max,  born  Mordecai,  took  off 
for  America  in  1914,  leaving  behind  his 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  every- 
body. 

My  trip  also  coincided  nearly  to  the 
day  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Max's  last  visit  to  Ostrolenka,  in  late 
August,  1939,  when  he  went,  visas  in 
hand,  to  bring  his  family  to  the  United 
States.  But  they  would  not  leave,  be- 
cause they  thought  you  really  could  not 
be  a  Jew  anywhere  but  in  Poland. 

Once  I  heard  a  story  in  the  lore  of 
Jewish  Poland.  When  Jewish  immi- 
grants first  crossed  the  river  into  the  pi- 
oneer land,  they  found  engraved  on  the 
bark  of  each  tree  the  name  of  a  talmudic 
tractate:  this  oak  is  Baba  Qamma;  that 
elm,  Sanhedrin.  And  they  called  the 
name  of  the  place  poll  Hit,  "stay  here," 
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By  Jacob  Neusner 


and  so  they  called  the  country  Poland. 

I  explained  this  when  I  conducted  a 
minhah  (afternoon)  service  as  part  of  re- 
ligious observances  held  after  I  came 
back  from  Ostrolenka  that  day.  A  sur- 
vivor of  Warsaw,  a  Jewish  hero  of  the 
French  Resistance,  and  I  were  the  Jewish 
delegation  at  the  Vatican's  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  1939  catastrophe. 
In  my  homily  I  talked  of  Jewish  Poland: 
our  people  loved  this  place,  too,  just  as 
much  as  your  people  have  loved  and 
now  love  it.  Every  town  on  the  map  has 
its  meaning  for  us:  Lublin,  Cracow,  War- 
saw, Lomza,  Bialystok,  Lodz  -  Jewish 
cities,  Jewish  towns,  Jewish  villages.  We 
love  equally  other  Polish  or  German  or 
Ruthenian  or  Ukrainian  or  Byelorussian 
places,  but  for  me  especially  there  was 
my  children's  past,  there  was  Ostrolen- 
ka, shared  for  centuries  by  Roman 
Catholic  Poles  and  by  Jewish  Poles. 
Each  side  wore  its  own  clothes,  ate  its 
own  food,  spoke  its  own  language,  pur- 
sued its  own  lines  of  work,  but  loved 
the  land  in  common. 

To  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  German  invasion  of  Poland  on  Sep- 


tember 1, 1939,  the  Vatican  had  orga- 
nized an  international  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  with  papers  on  August 
31  and  a  prayer  meeting  on  September 
1.  That  was  what  would  carry  me  to  Os- 
trolenka. 

On  the  morning  of  September  1 
we  had  no  schedule.  My  host, 
who  had  a  car  and  driver,  at  9:30  a.m. 
said,  "What  would  you  like  to  do  today? 
We  have  to  be  back  in  Warsaw  at  3  p.m. 
How  about  seeing  the  old  city  of  War- 
saw?" The  night  before  I  had  had  no 
ideas  at  all;  I  was  tired,  having  lectured 
the  week  before  in  Brasilia,  gone  home, 
moved  to  Princeton,  and  left  the  next 
day  for  Warsaw.  But  now  I  knew. 

"I  must  go  to  Ostrolenka,"  1  said.  "1 
don't  know  where  it  is,  but  I  must  go 
there.  Today.  Now.  We  have  to  leave  im- 
mediately." 

The  driver  got  out  his  map.  We 
found  Ostrolenka,  a  ride  of  about  eighty 
miles. 

I:  "Can  do?" 

He:  "Must  do." 

We  drove  in  silence.  The  rich  farm 


I 


ing  plains  of  Warsaw,  along  the  Vistula, 
spread  out  on  all  sides.  Traffic  was  light. 
Most  of  the  cars  we  saw  were  waiting  in 
gas  lines. 

Our  driver  could  compete  in  the 
Indy  500.  We  should  have  taken  two 
hours,  but  made  the  trip  in  less  than  an 
hour-and-a-half.  At  five  minutes  to 
eleven  we  crossed  a  river  into  Ostrolen- 
ka,  a  large,  nondescript  town  made  up 
of  cement  buildings  erected  since  the 
war  We  saw  only  one  building  that 
might  have  survived  from  before  1939,  a 
wooden  shed. 

The  driver:  "What  do  you  want  to 
see  in  Ostrolenka?" 

When  we  had  left  Warsaw  1  didn't 
really  know,  and  en  route,  1  was  too  lost 
in  thought  to  ask  myself  that  question, 
but  then  1  knew:  'T  must  go  to  the  Jew- 
ish cemetery,  and  we  must  get  there 
now,  this  minute.  It  is  urgent." 

The  driver  asked  around  and  was 
told  where  to  go.  There  is  no  Jewish 
cemetery,  he  learned.  It  is  filled  with 
apartment  houses  now.  But,  he  reported, 
"the  people  are  there.  They  are  waiting 
for  you." 

At  exactly  11  a.m.  we  drove  up  to  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  cemetery.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  forest  of  apartment  houses.  In 
front,  though,  was  a  large  stone,  with  a 
memorial  marking  what  had  been  the 
cemetery.  Two  Polish  girl  scouts  stood 
guard,  and  the  stone  was  covered  with 
flowers.  Around  it  were  a  dozen  Israelis 
preparing  to  recite  the  Kaddish,  the 
prayer  for  dead  relatives  and  loved  ones. 

They  shouted  to  me:  "Hurry  up;  you 
are  late." 


T 

M     he  ceremony  had  been  planned 
J^   with  the  help  of  the  municipality 
and  was  conducted  by  survivors  of  the 
once-thriving  Jewry  of  Ostrolenka.  They 
were  mostly  Israelis  -  survivors  who  had 
been  called,  as  1  had  been  called  as  my 
father-in-law's  surrogate,  to  that  place  at 
just  that  day,  just  that  time:  11  a.m.  on 
September  1,1989. 

At  the  monument,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  flowers,  we  spoke  in  Hebrew; 
only  the  oldest  ones  knew  Yiddish.  The 
Israeli-Ostrolenkans  met  me  with  aston- 
ishment: "Who  told  you  about  it?  Who 
brought  you?" 

"I  am  Mordecai  Richter's  son-in- 
law,"  I  replied,  "and  I  have  come  to  find 
my  children's  past.  Here  is  my  qvittel  [a 
written  prayer].  I  came  to  bury  this 
piece  of  paper,  my  kind  of  offering,  in 
the  dirt  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Os- 
trolenka. The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
brought  me." 

I  took  out  of  my  pocket  the  comput- 
er printout  on  Ostrolenka  from  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Diaspora,  which  my  wife 
Suzanne  had  gotten  some  years  past 
and  which,  for  some  reason,  I  had  taken 
with  me  to  Poland.  "Ostrolenka,  a  town 
with  a  few  thousand  Jews,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
killed  mostly  in  the  German  invasion  of 
the  Russian  part  of  Poland  in  June  and 
July,  1941,  some  survived  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  USSR,  some  fought  in  such 
and  such  a  partisan  unit"  -  the  usual 
history  of  the  usual  community  of  Jew- 
ish Poland. 

That  was  my  qvittel.  1  wanted  to 
leave  it  under  a  rock  so  that  it  would 


Mordecai  (Max)  Ricbter,  above, 

the  father-in-law  whose  roots  in  the 

former  Jewish  town  of  Ostrolenka 

drew  the  author  to  an  unusual 

encounter  there,  holds  one  of  his  seven 

grandchildren,  Jonathan  Richter, 

in  this  1968  photograph. 
(Courtesy  of  Suzanne  Neusner) 


disintegrate  into  the  dirt  of  the  place,  to 
join  with  the  moldering  bones  of  my 
children's  past.  For  my  father-in-law 
and  his  family,  1  had  brought  the  copy  of 
the  speech  1  had  given  in  Warsaw  the 
day  before,  a  speech  on  making  sense  of 
difference  and  thinking  about  the  other 
-  this,  too,  to  bury  with  their  bones.  It 
was  what  I  had  to  give. 

The  Israeli:  "But  I  knew  Mordecai 
Richter.  I  went  to  school  with  him.  So 
maybe  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
really  did  bring  you  here,  just  today, 
just  now." 

Another  Israeli:  "Well,  He  would 
have  done  better  to  do  us  a  favor  fifty 
years  ago,  when  it  would  have  mat- 
tered." 

And  then  they  said  Kaddish,  and 
then  we  looked  at  the  big  gray  apart- 
ment slabs  that  now  covered  our  fami- 
lies' bones,  and  we  all  cried.  ED 

Jacob  Neusner  is  University  Professor  and 
Ungerleider  Distinguished  Scholar  of  Juda- 
ic Studies.  This  year  he  is  a  visiting  mem- 
ber at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton,  Neiv  Jersey. 
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Georgia  Peach,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas 
80  by  72  inches 
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Feeling  Good 

Her  personal  and  professional  vitality 

infuses  recent  works  by  faculty  artist 

Wendy  Edwards 


By  Anne  Diffily 


m  ome  on  in  here."  The  big,  lush  paintings 

1         M  oi  Wendy  V.  Edwards  fairly  hopped  off 
^^B^^    the  walls  and  welcomed  visitors  into  the 
Bell  Gallery  in  Brown's  List  Art  Building,  where 
they  were  displayed  in  September  and  October. 
"Come  closer,"  the  paintings  seemed  to  say,  their 
ripe  colors  pulsating  through  the  frosting-like  stra- 
ta of  lavishly  applied  paint.  "Sit  awhile  on  that 
bench  and  we'll  get  to  know  each  other." 

If  Wendy  Edwards  were  a  computer  program- 
mer, her  programs  would  be  user-friendly.  Instead, 
she  is  associate  professor  of  art  and  director  of  the 
Program  in  Visual  Arts  at  Brown.  And  her  recent 
works  -  even  the  more  abstract  ones  -  are  not  only 
friendly,  but  frankly  extroverted. 

Edwards,  who  has  taught  drawing 
and  painting  at  Brown  since  1980,  was 
featured  in  a  solo  exhibition  of  works 
in  both  mediums.  Because  of  the 
paintings'  monumental  size  (the 
largest,  an  interpretation  of  an  ear  of 
corn  in  bold  reds,  yellows,  black,  and 
green,  is  nearly  twelve  feet  high),  they 
are  best  appreciated  in  a  spacious, 
bright  gallery.  In  List,  the  viewer  was 
able  to  assimilate  their  full,  earthy  im- 
pact: the  organic,  fecund  shapes  of 
pomegranate,  magnolia,  human  brain, 
oyster,  and  peach;  the  luscious  (a  fa- 
vorite Edwards  adjective)  layers  of 
paint  rising  sensuously  from  the  can- 
vases; the  strong,  decorative  colors. 

These  are  upbeat  paintings,  on  the 
whole,  and  that's  no  accident.  "I'm  at 
a  point  in  my  life  when  I'm  very,  very 
happy,"  Edwards  told  an  audience  in 
List  Auditorium  in  mid-October,  when 
she  gave  a  slide  talk  about  the  evolution  of  her 
artistic  style.  Both  personally,  as  a  wife  and  mother 
(of  daughter  Georgia,  age  four),  and  professional- 


ly, the  energetic  thirty-nine-year-old  artist  seems  to 
be  bursting  with  well-being  and  creativity.  "I  feel 
good  about  my  painting,"  she  said,  "and  that  is  re- 
flected in  these  images.  If  you  find  erotic  refer- 
ences in  them,  that's  all  the  better." 

A  Providence  resident  today,  Edwards  earned 
her  B.F.A.  in  painting  in  1972  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Art,  and  an  M.A.  in  painting  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  1974.  While  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  she  received  Facul- 
ty Research  Grants  in  both  1979  and  1980,  and  held 
a  fellowship  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  1978.  She 
has  traveled  widely,  and  in  1984  she  spent  her  sab- 
batical in  southern  China,  a  place  she  chose  be- 
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The  artist  in  ber  studio. 
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cause  "I  needed  to  throw  myself  into  an  entirely 
different  culture.  It  allowed  me  to  identify  myself 
as  an  American.  I  have  always  felt  like  an  Ameri- 
can painter;  there  is  a  strong  regional  quality  to  my 
work." 

And  a  strong  physical  quality  that  evokes  vis- 
ceral, hypnotic  reactions  in  viewers.  "When  we  see 
her  canvases  covered  with  heavily  textured  sur- 
faces, dripping  strokes  or  thin  veils  of  wash," 
wrote  Ronald  Onorato,  associate  professor  of  art  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  exhibition 
catalogue,  "we  are  sure  that  her  initial  involve- 
ment is  physical,  with  the  paint  itself.  ...  By  en- 
larging each  object  and  rendering  it  in  saturated, 
unique  colors,  Edwards  encourages  her  viewers  to 
confront .  . .  mundane  things  anew. .  . .  These 
paintings  are  not  so  much  about  perfectability  or 
even  understanding  as  they  are  about  the  artist's 
yearning  to  know  the  physical  world  in  a  pre-ver- 
bal,  haptic  way." 

For  those  who  missed  Edwards's  gallery  show 
earlier  this  fall,  we  offer  a  glimpse  on  these  pages.    EI 


Wwter  Magnolia,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas 
80  by  66  inches 


Kiss,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas 
80  by  66  inches 
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Pomegranate,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas 
68  by  65  inches 
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Prometheus 
Regenerated 


Nelson  Fausto 

(opposite)  in  bis 

laboratory  on  the 

fifth  floor  of  the 

Biomedical  Sciences 

Building.  On  this 

page,  the  decoration 

on  a  sixth-century 

B.C.  black-figure 

kylix  cup  from 

Greece  depicts  the 

punishment  of 

Ajax  and  (seated)  the 

hapless  Prometheus. 

(Collection  of  the 

Vatican  Museum, 

Rome.) 


Professor  Nelson  Fausto's  research 
on  the  Hver  is  attracting  worldwide 
attention  in  the  medical  community 


By  Bruce  Fellman 


The  Greeks  just  about  got  it  right,"  says 
pathologist  Nelson  Fausto,  professor  of 
medical  science,  as  he  points  to  a  picture 
of  Prometheus.  The  unfortunate  Titan, 
you  may  remember,  was  condemned  by  Zeus  to  a 
gruesome  and  eternal  pimishment  for  stealing  fire 
from  the  gods  of  Olympus  and  giving  it  to  human- 
kind. Bound  to  a  rock,  the  mythical  Prometheus 
suffered  again  and  again  the  agony  of  having  an 
eagle  eat  his  liver,  which  always  grew  back  to  its 
original  size  just  in  time  for  yet  another  daily  feast. 
Fausto,  chairman  since  1983  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology  and  Laboratory  Medicine,  marvels 
that  more  than  2,500  years  ago,  the  mythmakers 
envisioned  a  phenomenon  that  has  turned  out  to 
be  not  so  mythical,  after  all.  For  the  liver,  Fausto 
says,  is  endowed  with  an  almost  magical  ability  to 
regenerate  damaged  and  destroyed  tissue. 

"The  growth  is  remarkably  fast,"  he  notes, 
adding  that  in  the  interval  between  the  eagle's  vis- 
its, Prometheus's  liver  would  have  put  on  consid- 
erable weight.  The  bird,  however,  might  have  done 


better  to  wait  a  bit  longer  than  a  day,  Fausto  says. 
"In  China  and  Japan,  surgery  to  remove  localized 
tumors  of  the  liver  is  frequently  done,  and  doctors 
use  scans  to  monitor  the  organ's  regrowth.  In 
about  two  months,  the  liver  has  regained  its  mass." 

For  more  than  a  quarter-century,  Fausto  has 
studied  this  important  organ  -  the  body's  purifica- 
tion and  manufacturing  center  -  for  the  answers  to 
two  questions  that  are  central  to  developmental  bi- 
ology: what  tells  liver  cells  to  divide,  and  what 
tells  them  to  stop? 

"There's  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  perfectly  regulated,"  he  says.  "So  if  you  un- 
derstand how  the  organ  grows  and  stops  growing 
in  a  normal  situation,  that  knowledge  ought  to  be 
applicable  in  patients  with  liver  failure,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  cancer,  where  the  regulation  of  cell 
growth  somehow  breaks  down." 

Physicians  around  the  world  are  following  the 
progress  of  this  research  with  deep  interest.  Liver 
diseases  such  as  cirrhosis  and  hepatitis  are  major 
killers,  and  while  both  are  often  preventable  -  the 
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Restoration  of  the  liver  following  partial  hepatectomy 


At  operation 
16-24  hours 
24-48  hours 

48-72  hours 

4-7  days 

7-14  days 

14-21  days 

21-28  days 


29.4% 


45.3% 


53.3% 


»;-  93% 


110.9%i 


100% 


former  by  avoiding  too  much  alcohol,  the  latter  by 
sanitation  and  vaccination  -  once  they  develop  or 
become  chronic,  it  can  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  the  body  to  repair  the  damage  fast  enough 
to  prevent  death. 

"In  chronic  liver  disease,  especially  when  you 
have  the  death  of  many  cells  or  a  major  decrease  in 
their  ability  to  function,  all  you  can  offer  a  patient 
is  maintenance  therapy  or  a  transplant,"  says 
Fausto.  "Transplantation  is  the  best  we  can  do  to- 
day, and  in  some  cases,  there's  no  alternative,  but 
it's  not  the  way  I'd  like  to  see  things  develop.  The 
cost  of  transplants  is  phenomenal,  and  though  the 
survival  rates  are  rather  spectacular,  recovery  is  no 
easy  matter  and  the  possibility  of  a  rejection  reac- 
tion means  a  lifetime  of  immunosuppressive 
drugs." 

Far  better,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a  therapy 
that,  depending  on  the  problem,  either  encouraged 
or  stifled  cell  proliferation.  The  idea  sounds  like 
medical  science  fiction,  something  along  the  lines 
of  micro-miniaturized  submarines  coursing 
through  the  blood  stream  to  search  out  and  de- 
stroy clots,  cancers,  and  cold  viruses.  These  days, 
however,  no  one  in  the  know  is  dismissing  Faus- 
to's  idea  as  far-fetched. 

The  key  to  turning  his  theory  into  therapeutic 
reality,  Fausto  explains,  is  to  find  the  cell's  "on" 
and  "off"  switches.  He  is  hot  on  the  trail. 


Like  any  good  detective  story  -  particularly 
one  that,  as  yet,  has  no  ending  -  the  tale  of 
Fausto's  pursuit  is  filled  with  scientific 
sweat  and  hard-won  victories,  along  with 
the  usual  false  starts  and  blind  alleys.  Indeed, 
Fausto  almost  never  got  involved  in  the  chase. 
Born  in  Brazil  in  1936,  he  received  his  medical  de- 
gree in  1960  from  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo.  Af- 
ter serving  his  internship,  he  traveled  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin's  medical  school  in  1962  for 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  short  research  stint  in 


When  a  large  portion  of  a  rat's  liver  is  removed, 

within  a  month  the  remeuning  tissue  regenerates 

to  equal  and  even  exceed  the  organ 's  original  size, 

as  illustrated  by  the  grownh  chart  (above) 

reflecting  Fausto's  research. 


pathology.  There  he  became  interested  in  the  liver, 
and  he  began  studying  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
its  growth.  He  also  found  a  new  home. 

"The  more  I  stayed  in  this  country,  the  more  I 
liked  it,"  he  says  with  his  characteristic  easy  laugh. 
"My  'three  years'  in  the  United  States  are  now 
twenty-seven." 

When  he  came  to  Brown  in  1966,  Fausto 
thought  his  days  of  liver  research  were  over  "I  felt 
I  ought  to  change  the  nature  of  my  work,"  he  re- 
members, "because  the  person  who  invited  me 
here  was  also  working  on  the  liver.  Since  I  was  a 
young  assistant  professor,  I  felt  it  was  important 
for  me  to  study  something  else.  I  even  wrote  a 
grant  on  enzyme  metabolism.  Much  to  my  delight, 
in  retrospect,  it  was  not  funded,"  he  says,  sound- 
ing relieved.  "The  next  grant  I  wrote  was  on  liver 
regeneration,  and  it  ivas  funded." 

Many  grants  later  (much  of  his  support  has 
come  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute),  Fausto  is 
still  at  it,  pursuing  his  quest  with  a  gusto  that  car- 
ries over  to  his  teaching.  In  recognition  of  that. 
Brown's  medical  graduating  classes  have  honored 
him  with  Distinguished  Teaching  Awards  twelve 
times  since  1971,  most  recently  in  1988. 

A  good  part  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  notes,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  his  research  involves  both  basic 
and  clinical  science.  "I'm  able  to  be  in  both  uni- 
verses at  the  same  time  -  that's  what  makes  this  so 
interesting,"  he  explains. 

Fausto  is  able  to  explore  the  two  avenues  si- 
multaneously because  of  the  "absolutely  unique" 
organization  of  the  Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 
"Normally,  as  a  pathologist,  I'd  be  located  in  a 
medical  school,  and  I'd  see  the  medical  side  much 
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more  than  the  basic  science  side,"  Fausto  says. 
"But  because  the  pathology  department  I  chair  is 
both  on  campus  and  at  the  hospitals,  I  can  relate 
easily  to  my  colleagues  who  are  doing  basic  sci- 
ence." Fausto  notes  that,  at  first,  acceptance  of  his 
research  interest  was  grudging.  "It  took  a  while  for 
some  colleagues  to  accept  the  liver  as  a  respectable 
system  for  study,"  he  says.  "In  the  beginning,  they 
saw  it  as  too  messy  and  too  complicated.  They 
said  I'd  never  get  answers.  Liver  was  something  to 
eat,  not  to  work  with." 

Another  reason  he  straddles  the  research  fence 
is  because  "I'm  an  M.D.  -  what  a  put-down,  eh?" 
he  jokes.  "I'm  not  a  molecular  biologist.  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  studying  the  genes  for  their  own  sake. 
My  perspective  remains  medical.  1  want  to  under- 
stand the  liver's  growth  response  in  order  to  solve 
a  medical  problem." 


A  defective  liver  can  be  a  death  sentence. 
The  multi-talented  organ,  which  weighs 
three  to  four  pounds  in  adult  humans,  is 
responsible  for  manufacturing  many 
substances  a  body  can't  live  without,  among  them 
blood  proteins,  coagulation  factors,  albumin,  and 
hormones.  Then  there's  the  critical  matter  of  its 
metabolizing  various  sugars  and  amino  acids.  Fi- 
nally, the  liver  is  the  body's  toxic  waste  dump,  but 
unlike  any  site  on  the  federal  "Superfund"  list,  the 
organ  can  effect  its  own  clean-up  by  detoxifying 
harmful  substances. 

Despite  all  this  abuse  and  exceedingly  high 
metabolic  activity,  liver  cells  are  long-lived,  with  a 
life  span  of  200  to  400  days  in  humans.  Only  in  the 
reproduction  department  are  they  notably  quiet: 
they  almost  never  divide  in  adult  animals. 


At  first,  some  of  Fausto's  colleagues 
were  skeptical.  The  liver,  they  believed, 
was  too  messy  and  too  complicated  to 
be  a  good  research  subject 


Yet  liver  cells  retain  the  memory  of  mitosis  - 
cell  division  -  somewhere  within  their  nuclei.  A 
toxic  injury  to  the  liver,  viral  hepatitis  -  cell  death 
from  whatever  cause  -  elicits  a  burst  of  cell  replica- 
tion as  the  liver  attempts  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

"Experimentally,  you  can  make  the  cells  repli- 
cate in  rather  dramatic  fashion  by  surgically  re- 
moving most  of  the  liver,"  Fausto  says.  The  opera- 
tion is  called  a  partial  hepatectomy,  and  it  is  often 
performed  on  rats  to  study  the  mechanisms  that 
regulate  regeneration.  Up  to  70  percent  of  the  liver 
is  removed,  and  within  a  week,  the  amazing  organ 
is  nearly  back  to  its  original  size. 


In  this  case,  animal  experimentation  is  directly 
benefiting  human  beings.  Transplant  surgeons, 
particularly  in  Germany  where  donor  livers  are 
very  scarce,  are  perfecting  a  partial  hepatectomy 
technique  in  which  an  adult  liver  can  be  sliced  into 
two  sections  to  fit  two  recipients.  And  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  major  center  of  liver  transplant  efforts 
in  the  U.S.,  doctors  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to 
transplant  very  small  livers  because,  if  necessary, 
the  liver  will  grow  in  the  new  host. 

"It  will  grow  to  the  appropriate  size,"  says 
Fausto.  "The  liver  somehow  senses  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  it  and  body  size  that  has  to 
be  maintained." 

Figuring  out  just  how  a  cell  knows  anything, 
and  how  that  knowledge  is  translated  into  action, 
keeps  the  researcher  on  the  cutting  edge  of  biolo- 
gy. Fausto  routinely  collaborates  with  colleagues  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Washington 
and  at  universities  and  research  institutes  here  and 
abroad.  His  are  among  the  most  advanced  re- 
search techniques  in  the  business.  Fausto's  bus- 
tling laboratory  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Biomedical 
Center  boasts  a  large  contingent  of  well-trained 
students  and  post-doctoral  research  fellows,  along 
with  sophisticated  equipment  for  detecting  such 
phenomena  as  the  activity  of  growth  factors  and  of 
proto-oncogenes  (normal  genes  that,  if  modified  or 
expressed  inappropriately,  may  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cancer).  Liver  cells  by  the  millions  are 
growing  in  culture  racks.  Sensitive  chemical  moni- 
tors probe  for  substances  found  in  exquisitely 
small  quantities.  On  occasion,  transgenic  mice  - 
genetically  engineered  rodents  that  carry  both 
mouse  and  the  corresponding  human  genes  - 
watch  the  proceedings,  all  of  which  are  geared  to 
finding  the  critical  "on  and  off  switches"  for  cell 
growth. 

Historically,  the  switch  was  assumed  to  be  a 
chemical  produced  in  an  organ  other  than  the  liv- 
er. The  idea  was  that  when  the  body  sensed  that 
the  liver  was  not  up  to  snuff,  an  alarm  went  out 
and  a  growth  substance  was  manufactured,  which 
then  traveled  through  the  blood  stream  to  start  cell 
replication.  Fausto's  research  led  him  to  question 
this  outside  mitogen  notion.  Instead,  he  argued 
that  the  signals  were  coming  from  the  Hver  itself. 

The  search  centered  on  what  are  called 
"growth  factors,"  of  which  there  were  many 
known  to  be  important  to  cells.  As  Fausto  and  his 
then-graduate  student  Janet  Mead  '89  Ph.D.  set 
about  testing  the  substances,  they  looked  for 
chemicals  that  had  certain  characteristics.  "First, 
they  had  to  be  made  in  the  liver,  and  they  had  to 
increase  or  decrease  as  the  liver  grew,"  Fausto  ex- 
plains. "We  also  expected  that  the  factors  should 
act  on  liver  cells  growing  in  tissue  culture  systems, 
to  stimulate  or  inhibit  them." 

In  relatively  short  order,  the  scientists  hit  pay 
dirt:  they  identified  an  inhibitor  that  stopped  cell 
proliferation  in  its  tracks.  "We  said,  'Hey,  this  is 
fabulous  -  this  negative  factor  probably  exists  in 
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the  liver  in  very  large  amounts,  and  when  regener- 
ation starts,  the  amount  of  this  factor  ought  to  de- 
crease.' But  we  found  just  the  opposite,"  Fausto 
notes.  "There  is  very  little  of  the  factor  in  the  nor- 
mal liver,  and  it  increases  when  there  is  a  liver-cell 
growth  stimulus.  I  was  concerned  about  these  re- 
sults because  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  idea  that  a  fac- 
tor that  prevents  growth  increases  when  the  liver 
is  growing.  Such  a  notion  would  be  very  hard  to 
sell." 

The  researchers  had  better  feelings  about  an- 
other substance  they  tested.  "It  was  a  positive  fac- 
tor, and  it  fit  the  bill  very  nicely,"  Fausto  explains. 
"The  liver  has  many  types  of  cells,  but  the  major 
one  is  the  hepatocyte.  It  both  produces  and  re- 
sponds to  a  substance  known  as  transforming 
growth  factor  alpha.  TGF-alpha,  which  is  released 
when  cells  divide,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  stimu- 
lators of  hepatocyte  proliferation  known." 


Fausto  challenged  prevailing  wisdom 
about  liver  regrowth.  The  chemical 
growth  'switch'  is  generated  inside,  not 
outside,  the  organ,  he  proposed 


However,  TGF-alpha  is  only  part  of  the  story.  It 
turns  out  that  the  first  substance  Fausto  and  Mead 
looked  at  -  the  supposed  dud  -  plays  an  impor- 
tant, albeit  complicated,  role.  TGF-beta,  as  it's 
called,  "is  the  whiz  kid  of  growth  factors,"  says 
Fausto.  "It  has  a  remarkable  range  of  biological  ac- 
tivities for  a  single  molecule." 

Depending  on  the  cell  type,  TGF-beta  can  be  ei- 
ther an  inhibitor  or  a  stimulator,  although  it  in- 
hibits liver-cell  growth.  In  addition,  it  can  stimu- 
late many  components  of  the  immune  system, 
triggering  healing  responses  to  inflammations  and 
wounds.  Not  surprisingly,  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies are  studying  the  versatile  substance's  thera- 
peutic potential. 

"The  lesson  we  learn  -  a  very  interesting  one  - 
is  that  when  you  trigger  a  growth  response  in  cells 
that  normally  don't  divide,  what  you're  triggering 
is  not  only  the  signal  that  brings  the  cells  to  prolif- 
eration, but  also  the  signal  that  will  make  the  pro- 
liferation stop,"  says  Fausto. 

The  TGF-alpha  "on"  switch  is  more  easily 
explained.  The  hepatocytes  sense  -  per- 
haps because  of  the  increased  workload 
or  due  to  the  presence  of  substances  that 
a  normal  liver  would  have  purged  -  that  their 
ranks  have  thinned,  and  in  response,  they  crank 
out  the  growth  factor  that  stimulates  cell  division. 
Within  a  day  of  receiving  the  message,  almost  all 


of  the  hepatocytes  will  have  divided,  and  some  of 
them  will  keep  dividing  until  the  liver  has  reached 
the  proper  size. 

Coincident  with  the  TGF-alpha  flood,  a  differ- 
ent family  of  liver  cells  starts  cranking  out  TGF- 
beta.  It  travels  to  the  hepatocytes,  but  once  there,  it 
will  only  act  if  the  cells  activate  it.  "The  key  to  the 
whole  business  is  that  this  factor  is  made  in  an  in- 
active form,"  says  Fausto.  "We  assume  that,  after  it 
replicates,  the  cell  gains  the  capacity  to  activate  the 
inhibitor" 

While  no  one  knows  precisely  how  this  hap- 
pens, Fausto  suspects  that  activation  may  depend 
on  the  "re-establishment  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  cells  in  the  liver  tissue.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  the  liver  cells  would  need  to  generate  a 
signal  that  says,  'We've  restored  whatever  needs  to 
be  restored,'  so  cell  growth  stops." 

At  least,  it  usually  does.  In  the  case  of  the  cells 
that  will  become  liver  tumors,  the  off  switch  is 
never  flipped,  despite  the  fact  that  TGF-beta  is  be- 
ing made  and  activated  all  the  time.  "This  was 
puzzling,"  Fausto  says.  "The  substance  is  a  growth 
inhibitor;  it  shouldn't  be  present  in  tumors." 

But,  as  Fausto  and  Assistant  Professor  Lundy 
Braun  discovered,  the  cancer  cell's  ability  to  flour- 
ish in  this  hostile  chemical  environment  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  its  advantage  over  its  neighbors. 
"As  normal  cells  become  transformed  into  cancer- 
ous ones,  they  lose  their  sensitivity  to  TGF-beta," 
explains  Fausto.  "The  normal  cells  can't  divide  be- 
cause they're  inhibited  by  the  factor,  but  the  trans- 
formed cells  go  on  proliferating.  They  don't  sense 
the  inhibitor  There's  nothing  to  hold  them  back." 

To  be  sure,  these  two  growth  factors  are  not  the 
whole  story  in  either  cancer  or  in  the  liver  regener- 
ation that  might  underlie  Prometheus's  eternal  tor- 
ment. Fausto  and  his  colleagues  have  shown  that 
while  TGF-alpha  and  -beta  play  major  roles,  they 
are  not  the  only  characters  in  the  drama.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  now  clear  that  before  a  stimulator  can  do 
its  job,  a  cell  first  has  to  be  primed.  This  multi-step 
process,  whose  details  remain  sketchy,  begins  al- 
most immediately  after  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
liver,  or  direct  liver  injury.  By  contrast,  the  growth 
factors  don't  appear  on  the  scene  for  about  twelve 
hours. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  what  activates  TGF- 
beta.  "We  simply  don't  know  how  this  happens," 
says  Fausto.  But  a  confident  gleam  in  his  eye 
seems  to  say,  "We  expect  to  find  out." 

In  time,  perhaps  a  new  kind  of  cancer  treat- 
ment -  one  based  on  exploiting  the  natural  "off" 
switch  -  will  evolve  from  Fausto's  research. 

And  perhaps,  by  somehow  flipping  the  "on" 
switch,  doctors  will  eventually  have  livers  healing 
themselves. 

They  may  even  want  to  call  it  "Prometheus 
Therapy."  El 

Bruce  Fellrnan  '71  writes  about  science  from  North 
Stonington,  Connecticut. 
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Romances  reflect  her 

readers'  ideals,  says  author 

Sylvia  Baumgarten  (left).  Above, 

a  detail  from  the  cover  of  her 

book,  Dreams  So  Fleeting. 
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. .  .a  respectable 

Pembroke  alumna 

began  writing  books 

that  embarrassed  her 

friends 


By  Anne  Diffily 

housands  of  Ameri- 
cans know  the  women 
we  are  about  to  name. 
Do  you?  And,  if  so,  would 
you  admit  it? 
Bewitching,  gray-eyed  Marie-Rouge 
of  the  Versailles  court.  Beautiful  Marcy 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  "Flame- 
tressed"  Ninon,  illegitimate  daughter  of 
a  French  nobleman.  And  the  lovely,  se- 
ductive Topaze  Benoite  of  Bordeaux. 

They  are  four  of  the  heroines  created 
by  romance  writer  Louisa  Rawlings, 
a.k.a.  Sylvia  Rosen  Baumgarten  '55. 

As  portrayed  in  vivid  hues  by  the 
paperback  cover  artists,  Rawling's  fic- 


tional young  women  seem  traced  from 
the  same  voluptuous  stencil.  Long- 
necked  and  full-bosomed,  they  toss  back 
thick  manes  of  hair  and  submit,  with 
eyes  closed  and  mouths  parted  dreami- 
ly, to  the  rugged  men  embracing  them. 
The  plunging  decoUetage  of  the  wom- 
en's dresses  suggests  the  sort  of  fervid 
plot  developments  that  have  given  rise 
to  the  derogatory  label  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  genre;  "bodice-rippers." 
But  Baumgarten  will  tell  you  that 
Marie-Rouge,  Marcy,  Ninon,  Topaze, 
and  the  heroines  of  her  other  romances 
are  complex  creations,  not  cookie-cutter 
characters,  and  their  adventures  are 
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more  than  mere  escapist  fluff  for  the  un- 
washed masses.  They  are,  rather,  dis- 
tinct individuals  whose  tribulations  and 
triumphs  Baumgarten  cries  over  and  ex- 
ults in  even  as  she  invents  them. 

And  while  Baumgarten  readily  ad- 
mits to  being  emotional  -  "I  catch  my- 
self sobbing  at  the  opera"  -  she  is  no 
will-o-the-wisp  clutching  a  lace  hanky. 
This  platinum-haired  former  housewife 
and  mother  of  four  is  a  self-described 
"fearsome  defender"  of  the  romance 
genre  who  sees  red  every  time  she  hears 
a  patronizing  put-down  issuing  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Eastern  intelligentsia. 
Nose-in-the-air  attitudes  about  popular 
literature,  Baumgarten  asserts,  are 
symptomatic  of  hypocritical  snobbery 
and  sexism.  Her  books  -  exhaustively 
researched  period  pieces  in  which  girl 
gets  boy,  girl  loses  boy,  girl  gets  boy 
back  and  they  live  happily  ever  after  - 
are  read,  she  says,  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  "middle  Americans":  solid  citi- 
zens, "not  dumb,"  with  old-fashioned 
values  and  virtues,  who  enjoy  learning 
about  street  theater  in  seventeenth-cen- 
tury France,  nineteenth-century  French 
impressionists,  and  the  quirks  and  cus- 
toms of  court  life  at  Versailles. 


eaders  spend  an  estimat- 
ed $600  million  a  year  on 
romance  novels,  account- 
/  ing  for  some  40  percent  of 
mass-market  paperback 
sales  in  the  U.S.  Clearly,  this  is  a  market 
segment  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  also  a 
popular-culture  phenomenon  that  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  academic  circles. 

Last  May,  Sylvia  Baumgarten  and 
two  other  romance  authors,  Barbara 
Keiler  '76  A.M.  and  Barbara  Hazard,  a 
RISD  graduate,  gathered  at  Brown  for  a 
panel  discussion  as  part  of  a  day-long 
symposium,  "Romancing  Women:  Gen- 
der and  Popular  Culture,"  sponsored  by 
the  Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching  and 
Research  on  Women,  the  Sarah  Doyle 
Women's  Center,  and  the  Brown  Film 
Society. 

"I'm  forever  finding  myself  defend- 
ing my  writing  against  the  cries  of 
'trash'  and  'garbage,'  "  Baumgarten  told 
her  audience.  "Big  city  bookstore  man- 
agers sneer,  'We  don't  carry  those  books,' 
and  disdainful  friends  (who  welcome  an 
occasional  sick  day  so  they  can  catch  up 
with  'General  Hospital')  ask  me  when 
I'm  going  to  write  a  real  book. 

"I  grew  up  on  the  classics,  the  great 


'Since  when  are  the  great  books  the  only 

educators?  My  fans  do  something  that  half 

the  yuppies  running  around  with 

briefcases  don't  do:  They  read' 


books  . .  .  But  since  when  are  the  'great 
books'  the  only  educators?  Particularly 
since  so  few  people  read  them  these 
days?  I'm  working  on  a  book  now  that 
takes  place  in  Napoleonic  France.  It's 
not  War  and  Peace.  But  maybe  when  it's 
published  there'll  be  100,000  more  peo- 
ple who  know  something  about  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow  than  did 
before.  And  about  the  fall  of  arrogant, 
over-confident  dictators.  Is  that  so  terri- 
ble? 

"It  seems  odd  that  the  very  upscale, 
educated  people  who  sneer  (politely)  at 
romances  are  the  ones  who  wouldn't 
miss  an  episode  of  'Cheers'  or  'thirty- 
something.'  "  After  nine  years  of  writing 
romances,  Baumgarten  added,  she  has 
learned  that  her  fans,  those  "middle 
Americans"  so  scorned  by  the  upwardly 
mobile,  "do  something  that  half  the 
yuppies  running  around  with  their 
briefcases  don't  do:  They  read!"  Histori- 
cal romances  such  as  those  she  writes, 
Baumgarten  said,  "have  meaning  for  the 
reader  beyond  their  entertainment  val- 
ue: they  enlighten  and  educate,  and  they 
reaffirm  positive  and  desirable  human 
traits." 

This  is  particularly  the  case,  Baum- 
garten said,  in  the  newer,  "post-libera- 
tion" romances.  Earlier  romance  conven- 
tions -  "love  at  first  rape,"  the  woman 
who  was  nothing  without  a  man,  and 
the  domineering  hero  -  reflected  the 
preferences  of  the  men  who  formerly 
controlled  the  genre  as  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. "When  women  began  to  take 
over  the  field  -  at  least  editorially," 
Baumgarten  said,  "the  conventions  be- 
gan to  change.  Rape  is  definitely  out 
now  -  women  know  it's  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence. And  the  hero,  though  still  lusty,  is 
tamed  and  tempered  by  the  love  of  the 
heroine.  He's  allowed  to  be  warm  and 
sympathetic.  He's  allowed  to  cry."  And 
heroines  are  capable,  independent  wom- 
en with  interests  and  achievements  in- 
dependent of  their  relationships  with 
men. 

All  is  not  totally  rosy,  though,  in  to- 


day's romance  industry,  according  to 
Baumgarten.  The  business  side  of  the 
pubUshing  enterprise  is  still  controlled 
by  men,  and  that  affects  marketing 
strategies,  leading  to  such  cliches  as  the 
swooning,  pneumatic  cover  art.  "It  takes 
a  man  to  think  that  women  want  to  see 
bosoms  on  the  cover  of  a  romance," 
Baumgarten  says  scornfully.  "If  they're 
going  to  sell  sex  on  their  cover,  for  heav- 
en's sake,  they  might  at  least  target  their 
readers.  I've  begged  over  and  over  for 
buns  and  biceps  on  my  book  covers,  not 
bosoms.  And  I  have  been  told  that  the 
higher-ups  disapproved.  Tacky,  not 
tasteful,  they  said.  That's  a  hypocritical 
attitude."  In  the  new  contract  she  is  ne- 
gotiating with  a  publisher,  Baumgarten 
is  bargaining  for  cover  consultation 
rights  in  order  to  exercise  more  control 
over  the  presentation  of  her  novels. 


I  ow  did  an  Ivy  League 
alumna  and  part-time  in- 
terior decorator  living  in 
Far  Rockaway,  New  York, 
become  a  darling  of  the 
1980s  drugstore-rack  fiction  set?  "A  silly 
way,"  insists  Baumgarten.  She  is  a 
friendly  woman  with  the  mellifluous 
voice  of  a  story-teller,  given  to  speaking 
in  italics  -  a  result,  perhaps,  of  an  early 
interest  in  theater 

"I  had  my  fourth  child,  Julie,  in  my 
mid-thirties,"  Baumgarten  says.  "After 
she  was  born,  I  thought,  'I'm  delighted, 
after  three  sons  [one  of  whom  is  Roger 
'82],  to  have  her.  But  what  am  I  going  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  my  life?" 

An  art  major  and  an  expert  seam- 
stress, she  decided  to  study  interior  dec- 
orating, and  spent  several  years  free- 
lancing at  that  while  also  "being  a 
political  wife"  to  husband  Sid  '54,  a 
lawyer  who  was  an  assistant  to  then- 
New  York  Mayor  Abe  Beame.  (She  in- 
troduces Sid  as  "the  man  of  my  heart.") 

But  soon,  "Julia  was  growing  up, 
and  I  was  getting  bored  out  of  my 
gourd,"  Baumgarten  says.  She  and  a 
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friend  attempted  to  write  a  cookbook, 
but  dropped  the  project  after  several 
months.  Then  Baumgarten  wondered  if 
she  could  write  "one  of  those  books  that 
women  are  reading  and  writing"  -  u  ro- 
mance. 

"And  so  1  did."  Just  that  easy? 
"Scout's  honor,"  she  says  with  a  laugh. 
"Since  I  was  a  kid,  I  had  nhvm/s  put  my- 
self asleep  at  night  by  telling  myself  sto- 
ries in  bed.  Even  as  an  adult,  I  would 
get  into  bed  and  think,  'Now,  where  did 
I  leave  off  the  story  last  night?'  and  pick 
up  the  thread."  The  stories  in  her  head 
became  plot  outlines. 

Baumgarten  wrote  her  first  romance, 
Marielk,  in  1979.  "It  took  me  six 
months,"  she  recalls,  "because  I  really 
wasn't  working  hard  on  it,  and  I'm  a 
two-fingered  typist."  After  rejections 
from  a  few  publishers,  she  sold  the 
manuscript  and  three  others  to  Pocket 
Books,  which  used  them  to  launch  its 
Tapestry  historical  line  in  1982.  Since 
then,  she  has  published  four  more  his- 
torical romances,  these  for  Warner 
Books-Popular  Library. 

For  many  reasons,  a  nom  de  plume  is 
customary  among  romance  authors. 
Baumgarten  began  her  career  as  Ena 
Halliday,  which  was  her  grandmother's 
name.  When  she  moved  to  Warner 
Books,  she  adopted  the  name  of  her 
great-grandmother,  Louisa  Rawlings. 
She  intends  to  include  in  future  con- 
tracts a  clause  that  will  allow  her  to 


keep  that  name,  since  she  has  developed 
a  loyal  following. 

Baumgarten  prides  herself  on  the  re- 
search that  informs  her  novels'  settings 
and  plots.  She  reads  dozens  of  books  be- 
fore writing  each  romance,  visits  muse- 
ums and  historical  sites  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  -  particularly  in  France,  where 
most  of  her  books  are  set,  and  pesters 
reference  librarians  to  double-check  de- 
tails as  she  writes.  "In  Stolen  Spring 
[1988],  1  have  a  country  festival  that 
takes  place  on  May  Day.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  May  Day  that  I 
don't  know?"  she  jokes. 

Similarly,  Baumgarten  has  become 
something  of  an  expert  on  seventeenth- 
century  glass-blowing,  milling,  the  flour 
trade  in  early  eighteenth-century 
France,  Victorian  underwear  (so  that 
when  the  heroine  "nakedly  surrenders 
to  passion,"  she  removes  the  correct 
number  and  variety  of  garments),  and 
the  dietary,  fashion,  religious,  political, 
and  social  customs  of  many  historical 
eras. 

In  contrast,  the  several  throbbing 
"consummation"  scenes  in  each  ro- 
mance are  strictly  fantasy,  Baumgarten 
says.  "It's  very  conventionalized,"  she 
complains.  "I  hate  writing  those  scenes  - 
they're  boring,  boring,  boring.  The  read- 
ership likes  explicit  detail,  but  they 
don't  like  it  to  be  clinical.  To  me,  the  fun 
in  writing  romances  is  in  the  parts  lead- 
ing up  to  the  sex." 

Some  of  her  friends,  she  says,  are  un- 
comfortable with  this  aspect  of  her  au- 
thorship and  avoid  mentioning  it.  "The 
one  who  gets  the  comments  is  Sid,"  she 
adds  gleefully.  "People  figure  he  is,  in 
the  words  of  my  children,  'Stud  City'! 
Suddenly  his  women  clients,  particular- 
ly the  ones  working  on  divorces,  be- 


come suggestive;  and  his  male  friends 
look  at  him  with  new  eyes." 


hat  she  does  for  a  living, 
Baumgarten  acknowl- 
edges, isn't  fashionable 
among  her  peers,  many 
of  whom  assume  -  chari- 
tably, in  their  minds  -  that  she  is  just  go- 
ing through  a  midlife  phase.  "They  ask 
me,  'Are  you  still  doing  that  writing 
thing?'  "  Baumgarten  relates.  "And  I  say, 
'Yes.  I  call  it  my  career  these  days.'  " 

Her  career,  she  says,  is  "mari'elous, 
marvelous  fun."  By  the  time  she  finishes 
researching  the  setting  for  a  plot,  she  is 
"busting  to  start  writing.  The  story  has 
been  written  and  re-written  in  my  head 
and  it's  dying  to  come  out.  When  I  final- 
ly begin,  it  takes  me  two  weeks  to  write 
about  seventy-five  pages.  I  do  almost  no 
revising  on  the  manuscript;  it  goes 
straight  from  my  notes  and  my  head  to 
the  typewriter  to  the  publisher." 

Baumgarten  frequently  attends  and 
addresses  romance  writers'  conventions 
held  around  the  country,  and  with  plea- 
sure she  has  accepted  archivist  Karen 
Lamoree's  request  to  donate  her  corre- 
spondence and  other  papers  to  the 
Christine  Dunlap  Farnham  Archives  at 
Brown.  Question  her  about  future  books 
and  the  ideas  tumble  out;  a  romance  set 
in  India,  she  hints,  may  be  in  the  offing. 

When  will  she  retire  and  rest  on  her 
royalties?  "Never  Neverl"  Baumgarten 
insists.  She  became  convinced  of  the 
permanence  of  her  calling  when  she  re- 
cently glimpsed  a  bundle  of  wool  fabric 
in  her  home.  "I  was  always  sewing,"  she 
explains.  "After  the  first  book  came  out, 
we  were  traveling  in  the  Cotswolds  in 
England  and  1  bought  some  wonderful 
English  worsteds  at  a  mill.  1  used  to  sew 
beautiful  suits  with  all  the  hand  padding, 
hand  stitching. 

"Since  that  trip  I  have  sewn  things, 
but  they're  the  'instant'  suits  with  iron- 
on  interfacing.  When  I  recently  saw  that 
worsted  yardage  still  sitting  at  home, 
untouched  -  that's  when  I  knew  that  of 
all  the  things  I  had  done  in  my  life  with 
great  enthusiasm,  writing  is  it.  When 
sewing,  which  was  my  passion,  has  be- 
come something  for  'when  I  get  to  it,' 
then  I  know  I've  found  the  real  thing." 

In  other  words,  Sylvia  Rosen  Baum- 
garten, like  the  heroine  in  a  Louisa 
Rawlings  romance,  is  living  happily 
ever  after. 

Finis.  El 
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Until  the  mid-1960s,  a  leal  brown  bear  mascot  roved  the 
sidelines  at  Brown  football  games.  This  little  cub  was 
Bruno  DC,  all  ot  seven  months  old.  On  October  2,  1948,  at 
the  tben-Rbode  Island  State  Airport,  be  slurped  some 
honey  for  the  road  before  being  whisked  on  an  Eastern 
Airlines  plane  -  not  to  Memphis,  as  the  departure  sign 
suggests,  but  to  Princeton,  where  the  next  day  the  Bears 
faced  the  Tigers  on  the  gridiron.  Bruno's  handlers  were 
Brown  Key  members  Milton  Brier  'SO  (left)  and  Jim 
Colville  "SO. 
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The  Classes 


Bv  lames  Reinbold 
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Elizabeth  A.  Sullivan's  address  is  South 
County  Nursing  Center,  Rt.  4  and  Oak  Hill 
Rd.,  North  Kingstown,  R.I.  02852. 


20 


Marion  Day  Mason  has  been  living  at  the 
same  address,  190  Summer  St.,  Springfield, 
Vt.  05156,  since  1924  and  is  "still  going 
strong."  She  welcomes  news  from  1919  and 
1920. 
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.     Walter  I.  Dolbeare,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes 
that  two  more  of  his  grandchildren  have 
graduated  from  college:  Alan  Anderson  from 
the  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston,  and 
Ken  Dolbeare  from  James  Madison  Univer- 
sity. 

As  a  founder  of  Editorial  Projects  in  Edu- 
cation, W.  Chesley  Worthington  attended  the 
recent  thirtieth  anniversary  celebration  in 
Washington,  D.C.  EPE  founded  The  Chwukie 
of'HigJier  Education  and  now  publishes  Edit- 
cation  Week  and  Teacher,  a  new  magazine. 
Chet,  who  lives  in  Providence,  was  wel- 
comed by  Kilgore  Macfarlane  and  his  wife  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  while  on  a  Smithsonian 
study  trip  to  the  Indian  Southwest  in  August 
and  September.  Chet  was  the  editor  of  the 
BAM  for  thirty-seven  years. 
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Olive  Richards  Tompkins,  Rumford,  R.I., 
is  the  national  president  of  the  fifty-year  club 
of  the  DAR  and  advisor  to  the  NSDAR  Muse- 


I 
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Everett  and  Elizabeth  Tillinghast  Angell 

sold  their  home  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  where  they 
had  lived  for  forty-four  years,  and  moved  to 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  1.  Their  address  is  5128 
Grebel  Ln.,  Sarasota  34232. 

Elizabeth  Partridge  Green  writes  that  her 
grandson,  Charles,  a  freshman  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, was  named  a  Presidential  Scholar  this 
year  from  Connecticut.  His  father  is  Wesley 

C.  Green,  Jr.  '64.  Elizabeth  lives  in  Pawtuck- 
et,  R.l. 

Bertine  Smith  Johnson  and  the  Rev  Alvin 

D.  Johnson  '39  recently  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  with  a  party  at  Wake- 


field, R.l.,  Baptist  Church.  They  have  three 
children  and  seven  grandchildren  and  live  in 
Wakefield.  Katherine  M.  Hazard,  Cranston, 
R.L,  sent  the  news. 
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William  B.  Flack,  Towson,  Md.,  writes 
that  he  enjoyed  the  55th  reunion.  "But,  for 
the  bOth,  let's  not  be  so  strenuous." 

Dr.  Isadora  Gershman,  Providence,  has 
retired  as  instructor  in  pediatrics  in  the 
Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 
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Members  of  the  reunion  committee  met  at 
the  Providence  home  of  Dorothy  Markoff 
Nelson,  class  president,  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  55th  reunion.  Present  were  Lillian  Hicock 
Wentworth,  Beatrice  Wattman  Miller,  Alma 
Stone  Sich,  Doris  Haynes,  Virginia  Kempton 
Conner,  Catherine  O'Meara  Moriarty,  Dor- 
othy Blanchard  Vamvaketis,  and  Elizabeth 
Blanchard  Nolan. 

The  55th  reunion  committee  of  the  men's 
class  of  1935  held  a  meeting  at  the  University 
Club  in  Providence  on  June  29.  We  look  for- 
ward to  making  the  55th  reunion  the  best 
ever.  Present  were  Stanley  Henshaw,  Vin- 
cent DiMase,  and  Norman  Zaikind. 

The  Rev.  Harriett  Streeter  Gray,  Norway, 
Maine,  keeps  busy  as  minister  of  visitation  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  South 
Paris,  Maine. 

William  Lauder,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  re- 
cently married  Alice  Heineken.  They  plan  a 
cruise  to  London  on  Holland  America  Lines 
Westerdam  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  with 
stops  at  Bermuda,  the  Azores,  and  Lisbon. 
"Retirement  from  press  relations  at  New  York 
Racing  Association  is  most  enjoyable,"  Bill 
writes. 
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Helen  Johns  Carroll,  Sumter,  S.C.,  spent 
two  weeks  in  June  visiting  four  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Glasnost  and  perestroika  have 
brought  about  much  more  openness,"  she 
reports. 

Marion  Hall  Goff,  Swansea,  Mass.,  recent- 
ly visited  her  son,  Bert  Goff  '67,  in  Hamburg, 
West  Germany,  where  he  was  on  assignment 
for  IBM.  She  then  met  Clara  Denham  Millett, 
Whittier,  Calif.,  for  an  Elderhostel  in  Finland, 


Sweden,  and  Denmark  for  three  weeks.  "We 
had  a  wonderful  time." 
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L    Col.  Malcolm  C.  Spalding  (Ret.)  and  his 
wife,  Beth,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  attended  his 
55th  high  school  reunion  in  Cranston,  R.L, 
and  visited  with  Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Stone,  Jr., 
who  also  returned  for  the  reunion. 

Chauncey  is  still  a  practicing  internist  in 
Miami,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife,  Muriel  Baker 
Stone  '37,  celebrated  their  48th  wedding  an- 
niversary in  July. 
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The  50fh  reunion  of  the  men  of  1939  was 
an  outstanding  weekend  from  start  to  finish. 
The  response  was  enthusiastic  and  the 
turnout  was  greater  than  expected.  Eighty- 
eight  men  and  seventy-eight  wives,  including 
six  widows,  were  on  campus  for  some  or  all 
of  the  events. 

On  Friday,  after  the  usual  confusion  of 
registration  and  getting  settled,  our  welcome- 
back  cocktail  party  was  a  noisy  and  crowded 
success.  The  Campus  Dance,  as  usuaL  was 
very  colorful  but  wet. 

Saturday  was  a  full  day  of  Forums  and 
campus  tours.  A  cocktail  party  with  Pem- 
broke '39  was  held  under  a  large  tent  in  Wris- 
ton  Quad,  followed  by  a  joint  dinner  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  This  had  to  have  been,  by  far, 
one  of  the  largest  class  dinners  on  record.  The 
highlight  was  having  as  our  guest  President 
Gregorian,  whose  remarks  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  The  Pops  Concert  drew  a 
tremendous  crowd,  and  Roberta  Peters  was 
at  her  best. 

Our  traditional  Sunday  clambake  at  the 
Squantum  Club  was,  without  question,  the 
best  yet,  with  144  in  attendance.  After  the 
class  picture,  Pete  Davis  conducted  the  annu- 
al meeting.  He  said  that  our  class  gift  totaled 
approximately  $816,000.  We  believe  this  to  be 
a  record  for  any  50th  reunion  class.  It 
amounts  to  72  percent  of  the  class  participat- 
ing and  does  not  include  the  amount  raised 
by  Pembroke  '39.  Officers  elected  for  five- 
year  terms  were:  Edward  J.  Deignan,  presi- 
dent; Gilbert  E.  Cain,  vice  president;  Leonard 
D.  LeValley,  secretary;  and  Ralph  L.  Fletcher, 
Jr.,  treasurer. 

The  Commencement  procession  on  Mon- 
day was  colorful  as  usual.  It  was  great  that  so 
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Rug  Books 

ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  THE 
STORIES  THEY  TELL 

Arthur  T.  Gregorian's  classic  work. 
Just  $30  plus  tax. 
230  pp,  84  color  plates 

ARMENIAN  RUGS  FROM  THE 
GREGORIAN  COLLECTION 

The  only  definitive  work  on  this  subject. 
$39  plus  tax,  softbound. 
200  pp,  105  color  plates 

INFINITE  RICHES:  Persian  Tribal 
and  Village  Rugs,  An  Exhibition 

Handsome  1989  catalogue,  softbound, 

$9  plus  tax. 

22  pp,  48  B&W  photos 

GREGORIAN  ORIENTALS  &  THE 
STORIES  THEY  TELL 

(A  Coloring  Book) 

From  sheep's  wool  to  finished  rug  in 

15  delightful  drawings  to  color. 

$5  plus  tax. 

(Quantity  discounts  available.) 

IS  pp,  B&W  illus 
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Gresoricin  mc 

*^  Oriental  Quqs 

2284  Washington  St.  (Rte.  16) 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  MA  02162 

(617)  244-2553 

Outside  Mass.  1-800-272-4554 


If  you're  over  65. .. 

Know  the  FACTS 

.  .  .  about  the  price  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  for 
people  like  you. 

Though  some  insurance  carriers 
now  offer  coverage  for  long- 
term  medical  care,  it  does  not 
always  cover  nursing  home 
stays.  And  the  premiums  can  be 
prohibitively  expensive. 

But  there  is  an  alternative. 
Duncaster,  a  New  England  re- 
tirement community  planned 
for  people  like  you,  offers  a  se- 
cure, independent  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to,  and 
complete  health  care  when  and 
if  you  need  it  .  .  .  all  at  an  af- 
fordable, inclusive  ciist. 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure,  and 
mention  your  school  and  class. 
(203)  726-2000,  Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp. 
Duncaster,  40  Loeffler  Road, 
Bloomfield.  CT  06002 

Then  you  decide. 

Dimwisfi'i  I-.  ii  null  ()i"/il  IiIl  iiiii'  iiimiiiiinux 
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many  of  the  class  stayed  over  to  participate. 

The  success  of  our  reunion  was  due  not 
only  to  our  great  turnout  but  also  to  the  ever- 
present  guidance  and  assistance  of  Nan 
Bouchard  Tracy  '46.  We  are  forever  grateful. 

Attending  the  reunion  were  C.W.  Arren- 
dell,  Walter  Baker,  Bill  Baldwin,  John  Bar- 
rett, Maurice  Beck,  Alec  Benn,  William 
Bieluch,  Ralph  Blake,  Robert  Chapman 
Bogle,  Samuel  Bogorad,  Matthew  Brennan, 
Cortland  Briggs,  Bette  Brown,  Clifton 
Brown,  Edmund  Brown,  Hugh  Bushell, 
Gilbert  Cain,  William  Carter,  F.  Carter 
Childs,  Richard  Clark,  Thomas  Connor,  J. 
Cheston  Constable,  Fester  Davis,  Edward 
Deignan,  Raymond  DeMatteo,  Bruno  Di- 
Clemente,  William  Ebelke,  Frederick  Eckel, 
James  Edwards,  Philip  Feiner,  Ralph 
Fletcher,  Richard  Gates,  Richard  Goodby, 
Gardner  Gould,  Frederick  Greene,  Jr., 
Charles  Gross,  Arthur  Gurney,  Charles  Gus- 
tavesen,  Jr ,  Norman  Guy,  Alan  Hadfield, 
Philip  Hartley,  Charles  Helms,  Douglas  Her- 
ron,  William  Hogan,  Edward  Horton,  Daniel 
Howland,  Richard  Hutton,  Kenry  Jaburg, 
Alvin  Johnson,  Karl  Kaffenberger,  Sherwin 
Kapstein,  C.  Leigh  Kingsford,  Charles 
Kramer,  Joseph  Lambiase,  David  Landman, 
George  Larkowich,  Leonard  LeValley, 
Robert  Lewis,  Frederick  Maxted,  Jr.,  Arnold 
MacDonald,  John  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Mc- 
Osker,  Earl  Metzger,  Paul  Miller,  Arthur 
Musschoot,  Robert  O'Brien,  Arthur  Oppen- 
heimer,  Henry  Phelps,  George  Playe, 
Thomas  Quinn,  Philip  Reisman,  Jr  ,  Edward 
Renfree,  Thomas  Roberts,  Justin  Robinson, 
Herbert  Rosen,  Arnold  Rosenberg,  Robert 
Scowcroft,  Ralph  Semonoff ,  Sydney  Shapiro, 
George  Slade,  Leonard  Steiner,  Melvin 
Swig,  Homer  Tolivaisa,  John  Volkhardt, 
Emery  Walker,  David  Wilmot,  J.D.  Wilson, 
George  Witherell,  Norman  Woodberry, 
Robert  Wyatt,  and  Dudley  Zinke. 

Ralph  L.  Blake,  Dennis  Port,  Mass.,  sends 
this  word  about  the  reunion:  "It  was  great." 

Samuel  N.  Bogorad,  professor  emeritus 
and  former  chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  given 
an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  at  Ver- 
mont's commencement  ceremonies  in  May. 
The  citation  concluded:  "Even  in  your  retire- 
ment, you  maintain  your  active  presence 
with  us."  Sam  lives  in  South  Burlington. 

Gilbert  E.  Cain,  Wilmington,  Del.,  writes: 
"Great  50th  reunion.  Good  to  see  so  many 
classmates  come  back.  Full  intentions  to  be 
last  down  the  Hill." 

The  Rev.  Alvin  D.  Johnson  (see  Bertine 
Smith  Johnson  '33). 

James  M.  McNamara  says,  "Retired  life  in 
the  heart  of  Dixie  is  going  to  add  ten  years  to 
my  life  expectancy,  and  my  wife  thinks  so, 
too.  Great  golfing  and  never  any  ice."  James 
and  his  wife  live  in  Dothan,  Ala. 
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Walter  C.  Gummere  writes:  "More  about 
what  I  did  not  do  this  fail.  I  had  to  decline  a 
teaching  assignment  in  London  because  we 
moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  could  not  accept  a  three-month  stint  in 


Uruguay  on  behalf  of  the  International  Exec- 
utive Service  Corps.  However,  in  January  I 
will  begin  teaching  a  one-semester  course  to 
M.B.A.  candidates  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  on  'Business  Ethics  and  Corpora- 
tions.'  We  saw  Sawyer  and  Lib  Ibell  Med- 
bury  in  Maine  enroute  to  our  annual  visit  to 
Boothbay  Harbor  this  summer.  I  also  had  a 
nice  call  from  Fred  Bloom  regarding  our  50th 
reunion.  We'll  be  there.  I  talked  to  Bret  Carl- 
son and  explained  I  had  a  $1  bet  with  Sawyer 
as  to  whether  or  not  Brown  played  Connecti- 
cut in  the  opening  football  game  in  1926. 1 
say  it  was  Rhode  Island,  and  Brown  won, 
7-6." 

Frank  Rollins  and  Amy  Thimister  were 
married  on  Aug.  30  in  San  Francisco.  E. 
Howard  Hunt  was  best  man. 
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Dr.  Arthur  I.  Holleb  was  named  the  1989 
Distinguished  Alumnus  of  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York  City. 
He  received  his  cancer  surgery  training  at  the 
center  in  the  early  1950s  and  remained  as  an 
attending  surgeon,  associate  medical  director, 
and  then  clinical  associate  professor  of 
surgery  with  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege before  going  to  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hos- 
pital and  Tumor  Institute  in  Houston.  In 
1968,  he  became  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  A  resident  of 
Larchmont,  N.Y.,  he  is  now  semi-retired. 
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Irving  W.  Patterson  (see  Rula  T.  Patter- 
son Shore  '67). 

G.  Wightman  Williams,  for  twenty-five 
years  the  one-man  classics  department  at 
Providence  Country  Day  School,  will  also 
teach  Latin  students  from  East  Providence 
High  School  and  Lincoln  School  in  Provi- 
dence. He  lives  in  Providence. 
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Steward  T.  MacNeill,  Jr.,  Churchton,  Md., 
returned  to  Massachusetts  on  Oct.  6  for  the 
50th  reunion  of  the  Newton  High  School 
class  of  1939. 
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The  45th  reunion  of  the  men  of  1944  was 
made  more  enjoyable  by  our  joining  the 
women  of  1944  for  several  events.  Our  Friday 
night  opening  cocktail  party  reception  was 
particularly  enhanced  by  the  lovely  decora- 
tions. The  evening  was  highlighted  by  a  sur- 
prise visit  from  President  Gregorian.  He  was 
with  us  for  almost  half  an  hour  and  was  most 
charming.  He  graciously  posed  for  photo- 
graphs and  addressed  the  gathering.  We  all 
agreed  that  he  will  be  a  vibrant  and  interest- 
ing president. 

Our  reception  was  followed  by  dinner  at 
the  Brown  Bear  Buffet.  The  heavens  opened 
during  dinner,  but  cleared  later  so  that  we 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  Campus  Dance.  The 
crowd  that  evening  was  the  largest  in  my 
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memory- 
There  was  a  class  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
G.  Myron  Leach,  president;  Haig  Barsamian, 
vice  president;  Bradford  V.  Whitman,  secre- 
tary; Preston  A.  Atwood,  treasurer;  and 
Charles  H.  Collins,  reunion  activities  chair- 
man. Additionally,  eight  regional  vice  presi- 
dents were  elected:  Charles  H.  Collins,  Re- 
gion 1;  E.  Bruce  Remick,  Region  11;  Robert  G. 
Berry,  Region  111;  Charles  P.  Isherwood,  Re- 
gion IV;  John  A.  Zinke,  Region  V;  John  F. 
Ahearn,  Jr.,  Region  V'l;  Louis  R.  Glavis,  Jr., 
Region  VII;  and  Thomas  J.  Mathieu,  Region 
VIII. 

A  class  photograph  was  taken  before  the 
meeting  and  has  since  been  mailed  to  all  who 
placed  an  order  Next  reunion  we  shall 
schedule  the  photo  for  Saturday  evening 
when  more  classmates  are  present. 

Saturday  evening  the  men  regrouped  at 
the  Hope  Club  for  what  was  a  memorable 
dining  experience.  After  dinner,  we  rejoined 
the  women  of  1944  at  the  Pops  Concert  for 
Roberta  Peters's  outstanding  performance.  A 
joint  afterglow  party  was  at  our  Buxton 
lounge  headquarters  after  the  concert  and 
featured  the  musical  group.  Singing  Sam,  a 
most  entertaining  combo.  Our  ages  finally 
began  to  tell  as  most  of  us  retired  long  before 
closing  time. 

W.  Edgar  Jessup,  Jr.,  and  Charles  H. 


Collins  attended  an  early  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  for  Commencement  marshals,  and 
then  a  large  number  of  classmates  gathered 
for  the  Hour  with  the  President.  He  present- 
ed himself  as  dynamic,  but  down-to-earth; 
erudite,  but  approachable. 

A  brunch  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  Room  in  Ol- 
ney-Margolies  was  held  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Hour  with  the  President.  Our  musical 
group.  Singing  Sam,  again  was  featured.  Ath- 
letic Director  John  Parry  '65  led  us  on  a  tour 
of  the  recently-completed  Pizzitola  Sports 
Center,  a  far  cry  from  our  old  Marvel  Gym. 

On  Monday,  those  of  us  still  remaining 
joined  the  Commencement  march  down  Col- 
lege Hill.  Our  class  seems  to  be  approaching 
the  front  of  the  column  rapidly.  Next  time  we 
shall  be  in  the  number-one  position. 

Buxton  lounge  was  the  scene  of  our 
farewell  gathering  after  the  Commencement 
ceremonies.  We  all  agreed  that  a  vote  of  ap- 
preciation was  due  our  Pembroke  counter- 
parts for  helping  make  our  reunion  weekend 
successful. 

Attending  some  or  all  of  the  events  were 
Alexander,  Atwood,  Baetzhold,  Barsamian, 
Bliss,  Bottomley,  Brandt,  Chase,  Cohen,  C. 
Collins,  Cunningham,  Davenport,  Dunbar, 
D.  Fernald,  W.  Fernald,  Frost,  Gallup,  Gold- 
smith, L.  Greenwood,  Hilfer,  Isherwood, 
Jessup,  Lawton,  Leach,  Lennon,  Lynch, 
Marx,  McConnell,  McDonough,  Merriam, 


Miller,  Nold,  Oppenheimer,  Osbert,  Penney, 
Perry,  Remick,  Rogers,  Scofield,  Shields, 
Simpson,  Snow,  Snyder,  Teschner,  and 
Whitman.  -  Chnrliv  H.  Colliiif. 

Stanley  G.  Goldsmith  was  re-elected  in 
April  to  the  Bay  Harbor  Islands  Town  Coun- 
cil; He  lives  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Philip  C.  Osberg,  Bedford,  N.H.,  writes, 
"Just  the  usual  retiree  life,  full  of  things  to  do 
and  full  of  dull  times." 

Priscilla  Thomas  Patterson  (see  Rula  T. 
Patterson  Shore  'b7). 
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We  are  looking  forward  to  May  25-28.  Are 
these  dates  on  your  calendar?  If  not,  get  a 
new  calendar  Our  45th  will  eclipse  the  25th 
(not  hard  -  remember  1970)  and  set  a  stan- 
dard for  the  50th.  Plan  on  it!  And  don't  forget 
the  questionnaire.  -  Eimn  West 

Dora  DeRobbio  Anjoorian's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Linda,  is  practicing  law  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  Her  second  daughter,  Laura,  is  living  in 
Vieques,  Puerto  Rico,  for  three  months  doing 
interior  design  in  a  private  home.  Son  Peter 
has  opened  his  own  studio  for  commercial 
photography  in  Providence.  Dora,  who  lives 
in  North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  still  works  in  the 
family  business  in  Providence. 

Louise  MacKay  Bell  is  living  with  her 
daughter  in  Maryland  and,  though  "house 


Where  else  can  you  find 

120  Ivy  League  graduates 

on  103  historic  acres? 

At  Meadow  Lakes,  New  Jersey's  first  and  finest 
continuing  care  retirement  community.  We've  been  a  part 
of  the  active,  independent  lives  of  alumni  for  over  25  years. 
Our  luxurious  apartments  are  maintenance-free.  And  we'll 
even  do  the  housekeeping  so  that  you'll  be  free  to  catch  up 
on  your  studies  in  Meadow  Lakes'  6,000-volume  library. 
Or  take  a  swim  in  the  outdoor  pool.  Or  watch  swans  glide 
across  the  lake. 

Beauty.  Comfort.  Convenience.  Security.  It's  all  here  at 
Meadow  Lakes.  Come  see  for  yourself  Better  yet,  come 
here  to  live. 

To  arrange  for  a  visit  or  to  receive  more  information, 
without  obligation,  please  call 


(609)  448^100. 


Meadow  Lakes 

Etra  Road 
Highcstown,  NJ  08520 


ME.'MXW  LAKES  IS  A  NON-PROFIT  NON-SECTARIAN  FACILITY  AFFILIATED  WITH 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOMES  OF  NEW  JERSEY  FOUNDATION, 
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Vermont  in  winter.  Country  farms,  fresh  fields  of  snow,  and  the  warmth  of 
The  Woodstock  Inn.  The  Inn's  just  down  the  road  from  this  picture-book  Vermont 
scene,  in  a  landmark  village  with  a  covered  bridge.  Warm,  traditional — and  very 
inviting,  with  a  10-foot  fireplace  m  the  lobby.  And  the  resort  has  its  own  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing  and  a  great  mdoor  Sports  Center,  offering  tennis,  squash, 
racquetball  and  a  pool. 


Our  Ski  Vermont  Free  Package:  Free  downhill  and  cross-country  skiing  and 
rentals  when  staying  midweek  nights,  from  $57.50  per  person,  double.  Plus  use 
of  Sports  Center  pool,  whirlpool,  steam,  sauna  and  Nautilus  room.  Package 
effective  January  1  except  holiday  periods. 


See  your  travel  agent  or  call  HOO- 448 -7900  for  reservations. 


Wbodstock 

Woodstock,  Vermont  05091  •  S02- 457- 1100 


Inn& 
Resort 


Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  planning 
your  next  vacation. 
Listed  at  right  are 
advertisers  offering 
free  bool<lets  or 
brochures.  All  you 
need  do  to  receive 
this  material  is  cir- 
cle the  correspond- 
ing numbers  on 
the  coupon  and  re- 
turn it  to  us.  We'll 
do  the  rest! 


Note:  Offer  expires 
February  28,  1990 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  travel  program  exclusive- 
ly for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  distinguished 
universities  Includes  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zealand,  and  New 
Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to  Europe,  Circle  No,  1 

2.  Lynn  Jachney  Charters — private  crewed  yacht  charters 
in  the  Caribbean,  New  England,  and  the  Mediterranean  Vir- 
gin Island  bareboat  listing  also  available  Personalized  service 
for  the  perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your  party  Circle 
No.  2 

3.  Trapp  Family  Lodge — a  little  of  Austria,  a  lot  of  Vermont 
X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier  Touring  Center  on  1,700 
spectacular  acres,  Alpine  ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby  Balco- 
nied bedrooms  and  fireside  livingroom  lounges  Ski  packages 
available.  1-800-826-7000  Trapp  Family  Lodge,  Stowe,  VT 
05672  Circle  No  3 

4.  Woodstock  Inn  &  Resort — Woodstock,  Vermont.  Enjoy 
our  Inn  with  fine  dining,  complete  indoor  Sports  Center,  our 
own  downhill  and  cross-country  ski  areas  in  a  landmark  Ver- 
mont village  SPECIAL  SKI  VERMONT  FREE  PLAN  Arrive 
any  night  Sun.  through  Thurs.  and  ski  free  (including  rentals). 
Available  all  winter  except  certain  holiday  periods.  Reserva- 
tions 1-800-448-7900  Circle  No  4 
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Alumni  Magazines 
P.O.  Box  5413 
Boulder,  CO  80329-5413 
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corresponding  to  the 
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bound,"  she  writes  that  she  keeps  busy  with 
various  projects  and  interests.  Although  she 
has  never  met  Vartan  Gregorian,  she  has  seen 
him  on  PBS  and  "is  smitten"  by  him. 

Mary  Lou  Lafono  Bonte  took  a  1 2,000- 
mile  trip  last  summer,  visiting  her  daughter 
and  family  in  IVlichigan,  stopping  at  various 
points  in  Canada,  and  traveling  back  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  her  home  in  Stuart,  Fla. 

Marjorie  Byam  Cribb,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  a  music  therapist  for  babies  and 
pre-schoolers  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  She 
will  give  a  workshop  in  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, on  "Early  Intervention  with  Music  for 
Developmentally  Delayed  Infants"  at  the  up- 
coming International  Conference  of  Music 
Educators  of  the  Handicapped. 

Jean  Tanner  Edwards  is  planning  to  retire 
as  head  librarian  at  Lincoln  School  in  Provi- 
dence in  May.  She  lives  in  Providence. 

Dr  Shirley  Gallup  writes:  "I'm  enjoying 
my  third  year  of  retirement  and  spent  Jan- 
uary through  March  in  Hollywood,  Fla., 
where  I  had  a  nice  reunion  with  Winnie 
Porter  McGilliviay  '47,  who  was  visiting  the 
states  from  Scotland,"  Shirley  lives  in  Flo- 
rence, Mass. 

Frances  Weeden  Gibson,  Farmington 
Hills,  Mich.,  is  still  working  for  the  American 
Concrete  Institute,  She  writes  occasional  fea- 
tures for  the  trade  journals.  Concrete  Con- 
struction and  Masonry  Construction. 

Irma  Rosengard  Hyman,  Providence,  is 
looking  forward  to  retirement  and  to  "taking 
off  on  our  boat  for  Florida  via  the  inland  wa- 
terway for  an  endless  summer." 

Jean  Whitehead  Kelly  and  her  husband 
are  enjoying  retirement  by  participating  in 
the  Elderhostel  programs,  including  two 
weeks  in  March  in  Costa  Rica.  They  live  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Lewis  W.  Lees,  Jr.,  and  Kathleen  Ander- 
son Lees  '46  are  living  in  Hendersonville, 
N,C.,  where  Lewis  enjoys  the  commercial  real 
estate  brokerage  business,  and  Kathleen  is 
still  a  "professional  volunteer" 
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Nan  Bouchard  Tracy  and  Dick  Tracy  (see 
Robert  J.  Tracy  '76). 
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Bob  Janes  has  been  appointed  director  of 
business  regulations  for  Rhode  Island  by 
Governor  Edward  DiPrete.  He  oversees  in- 
surance, banking  and  securities,  real  estate, 
travel  agencies,  racing  and  athletics,  liquor 
administration,  and  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries. Bob  lives  in  Barrington,  R.I. 
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Dr  Joseph  L.  Kovarik,  Englewood,  Colo., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Rush  Surgical 
Society  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Rush 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center, 
Chicago,  in  June. 
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Robert  Cummings  (see  Constance  Cum- 
mings  .SO). 

Maurice  H.  Gordon  (see  Nancy  Gordon 
Solomon  81) 

Wallace  F.  Holbrook,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  worked  for  the  U.S.  State  Department 
until  1982;  his  last  post  was  Paris.  He  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Connecticut  Economic  De- 
velopment Department  through  1986  and  has 
been  a  volunteer  lobbyist  and  political  acti- 
vist since  then. 

Joseph  N.  Holland,  Jr.,  after  thirty-eight 
years  with  Arnica  Mutual,  retired  a  year  ago 
as  assistant  vice  president.  He  lives  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.I. 

Robert  H.  Read,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  writes 
that  son  Paul  is  a  freshman. 

Joseph  M.  Souza  and  his  wife.  Rose,  spent 
eight  days  in  Egypt  and  fifteen  days  on  a 
photo  safari  in  Kenya  last  February.  Joe  spent 
two  weeks  in  June  at  the  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional Convention  in  Florida  and  in  August 
was  in  Boston  helping  to  host  the  42nd  re- 
union of  the  6th  Armored  Division  Associa- 
tion. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, and  Rose  is  president  of  the  ladies 
auxiliary.  More  than  600  attended,  including 
Conrad  Surprenant.  Joe  and  Rose  are  doeents 
at  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Whaling  Muse- 
um. "Incidentally,  I  never  expected  retire- 
ment to  be  so  busy."  Joe  and  Rose  live  in 
South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
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Walter  Barsamian  and  his  wife,  Joan,  re- 
cently visited  her  parents  in  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia. Walter  and  Joan  live  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif. 

Sanford  Golin,  Pittsburgh,  is  a  diplomate 
and  fellow  of  the  American  Board  of  Medical 
Psychotherapists. 
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R.  Webster  Ray,  Jr.  (see  Katharine  Mel- 
chior  '85). 


I 
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Thomas  J.  Cashill  has  formed  a  political 
consulting  firm,  Commtech.  His  most  recent 
"winner"  was  Ron  Machtley,  congressman 
from  the  1st  District  of  Rhode  Island.  "1  am 
finally  using  my  political  science  major  after 
thirty  years  with  Burlington  Industries."  Tom 
lives  in  Barrington,  R.l. 

Bruce  A.  Mansfield  had  arthroscopic  sur- 
gery on  both  knees,  which  has  left  him  "on 
the  shelf."  He  is  director  of  marketing  for  the 
real  estate  division  of  First  in  Travel,  Inc., 
Boston.  He  lives  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Thomas  Doherty  (see  David  C.  Doherty 

•83). 

Sheldon  P.  Siegel,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters degree  by  Muhlenberg  College,  Allen- 


town,  at  its  opening  convocation  in  August. 
Sheldon  has  served  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  WLTV,  Channel 
39,  Allentown,  since  its  inception  in  1965. 
WLTV  is  the  100th  affiliate  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  Muhlenberg's  board  of  associates. 
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Judith  Corbett  Bartow  is  director  of 
training  and  communication  services  at  Em- 
pire Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  New  York. 
Her  husband,  Arthur,  is  associate  director  of 
Theatre  Communication  Group.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  book.  The  Director's  Voice,  last 
year.  Her  daughter,  Joanna,  is  a  second-year 
doctoral  student  and  teaching  assistant  at 
Yale.  Judith  and  Arthur  live  in  New  York 
City 

Pat  Kelley  Cunningham  and  her  hus- 
band, George,  a  dentist,  spent  August  in 
France.  Pat  teaches  French  and  English  at 
Archmere  Academy  in  Claymont,  Del.  They 
live  in  Wilmington. 
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David  Bradley  was  elected  by  the  class  of 
1989  to  receive  the  second  annual  Senior 
Class  Award  to  Faculty  at  the  78th  com- 
mencement exercises  in  May  at  Lyndon  State 
College  in  Lyndonville,  Vt.  David  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  and  former  chairman  of  the 
department  of  business  administration. 
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Frances  Gibson  Duckett  (see  Catherine 
N.  Duckett  '83). 
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Berkley  W.  Duck,  Indianapolis,  writes 
that  his  son,  Franklin,  graduated  in  May,  and 
that  his  daughter,  Emily,  is  in  the  class  of 
1991. 

Bill  Gost  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1985. 
His  "second  life"  is  with  General  Electric  in 
Moorestown,  N.J.,  where  he  lives. 

Garrett  B.  Hunter,  East  Greenwich,  R.l., 
has  been  named  president  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Company  of  Rhode  Island,  a  quasi- 
public  company  that  provides  loans  to 
promising  Rhode  Island  companies  to  meet 
their  growth  and  expansion  needs.  Garrett 
spent  the  last  twelve  years  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank,  where  he  was 
a  senior  vice  president. 
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Roland  B.  Marsh,  Northridge,  Calif.,  is 
studying  lyric  writing  and  composing. 

Charles  B.  Swartwood  in  became  the 
president  of  the  22,000-member  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Association  in  September  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  firm  of 
Mountain,  Dearborn  &  Whiting  and  is  listed 
in  the  book.  The  Best  LMun/ers  in  America, 
1989-1990.  From  1981  to  1985,  he  served  on 
the  board  of  bar  overseers  of  the  Massachu- 


Bill  Bacon  '39 


Closing 
down  the 
vineyard 


Twelve  years  ago  last  month,  the 
BAM  featured  the  new  wine-making 
business  of  the  Bacons  of  Prudence  Is- 
land, Rhode  Island.  Bill,  his  wife  Na- 
talie Chase  Bacon  '40  (since  deceased), 
and  their  son  Nathaniel  had  settled  on 
Natalie's  ancestral  farm  on  the  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  Narragansett 
Bay.  Eventually  they  cleared  sixteen 
acres  of  the  100-acre  property  in  order 
to  raise  European  grapes  for  their  own 
wines. 

Now,  according  to  the  wine  colum- 
nist of  the  Providence  lourtml,  Donald 
Breed,  Bill  and  Nathaniel  Bacon  have 
closed  their  Prudence  Island  Vine- 
yards and  are  cutting  down  the  re- 
maining twelve  acres  of  Chardonnay 
and  Pinot  Noir  vines. 

"The  Bacons  have  made  a  number 
of  hard  decisions  over  the  years," 
wrote  Breed.  "In  1987,  for  instance, 
they  cut  off  most  of  the  grapes  in  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  vines  for  fu- 
ture years,  a  sacrifice  that  Bill  said  cost 
them  $34,000. 

"Their  decision  not  to  make  any 
more  wine  comes,  he  said,  because  in 
recent  years  they've  never  had  a  yield 
higher  than  two  tons  an  acre,  'and 
you've  got  to  get  at  least  four  tons  an 
acre  to  make  out.'  " 

The  Bacons'  grapevines  also  were 
vulnerable  to  damage  from  the  is- 
land's foraging  deer  population.  Di- 
rect sales  of  wine,  which  small  wineries 
rely  on  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
profits,  were  limited  by  the  vineyard's 
isolation.  Prudence  Island  is  accessible 
only  by  ferry. 

The  Bacons  will  stay  on  their  farm, 
and  are  confining  to  sell  off  their  wine 
inventory,  with  vintages  dating  back 
to  1981.  "We  have  no  regrets,"  Bill  told 
the  journal.  "We've  enjoyed  the  wine 
business.  We  met  a  lot  of  interesting 
people." 
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setts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Charles  lives  in 
Southborough,  Mass.,  with  his  wife,  Judith, 
and  their  two  sons:  Alexander,  24,  and  Thay- 
er, 17. 
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™  Louis  I.  Katzner  (see  Jody  Katzner  '86). 

Alan  R.  Orenberg,  Middleton,  Wis.,  has 
opened  his  own  recruiting  practice  specializ- 
ing in  placements  in  the  field  of  treating  ad- 
dictive diseases. 

Lolt  D.  Proegler,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  visit- 
ing his  daughter,  Heidi  Proegler  Chay  '8?,  in 
Beijing.  She  is  the  only  remaining  accredited 
Voice  of  America  journalist  in  China. 

Mike  Saper  has  joined  the  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Shoenberg,  Fisher  &  Newman.  He 
lives  in  Chicago. 
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•     Dr  Alan  S.  Geller  practices  ophthalmolo- 
gy in  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Steve  Sullivan  '67.  Alan's  daughter, 
Michele,  is  class  of  1992,  and  his  son,  Jeff,  is  a 
senior  at  Moses  Brown  School  in  Providence. 
Joanna  E.  Rapf  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  the  academic 
year  1989-1990.  She  and  her  son,  Alexander 
Eaton,  13,  are  living  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  where 
she  taught  summer  terms  in  film  studies  at 
Dartmouth. 
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M  Lee  Eliot  Berk,  president  of  Berklee  Col- 
lege of  Music  since  1980,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Music 
Conference  (AMC).  His  book,  Legnl  Protec- 
tion for  the  Creative  Musician,  won  the  1971 
Deems  Taylor  Award  First  Prize  as  "best 
book  in  music"  from  ASCAP  Berklee,  locat- 
ed in  Boston,  is  the  world's  largest  music  col- 
lege with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000 
students  from  seventv-five  nations. 

Carolyn  Gahagan  Carroll  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael  M.  Carroll  '65  Ph.D.,  have 
moved  to  Houston,  where  Michael  is  dean  of 
the  school  of  engineering  at  Rice.  They  were 
at  UC-Berkeley  for  twenty-three  years. 

Wesley  C.  Green,  Jr.  (see  Elizabeth  Par- 
tridge Green  '33) 
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Since  September  1988,  Don  S.  Anderson 

has  been  administrative  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dance  Festival,  a  fifty-five-year-old  festi- 
val and  summer  school  now  located  on  the 
campus  of  Duke  University  in  Durham,  N.C. 

Leslie  A.  Blatt,  Maplewood,  N.J.,  writes 
and  produces  the  ABC  radio  news  program, 
"Peter  Jennings's  Journal,"  which  was  given 
an  award  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  by  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America.  She  is  also  an  edi- 
torial producer  with  "ABC  World  News 
Tonight." 

Roger  M.  Deitz,  New  York  City,  recently 
addressed  the  International  Bar  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
outlook  and  legal  implications  of  airline  com- 


puter reservation  svstems.  His  wife  collects 
and  deals  in  antique  English  and  Amish 
quilts  and,  as  a  result,  "we  and  our  son,  Ben- 
jamin, sleep  quite  snugly." 

Margot  Thomas  and  her  family  spent 
from  januarv  to  May  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  where 
her  husband,  Mike  Albertson,  taught  a 
course  to  American  students  spending  their 
junior  year  at  Doshisha  University.  Matthew, 
14,  Nicholas,  12,  and  Elizabeth,  11,  attended 
Japanese  schools.  Margot  is  auditing  Japa- 
nese language  classes  at  Smith  College  while 
maintaining  her  law  practice  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 
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James  P.  Galkin,  Cranston,  R.I.,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  corporate  sales  at 
United  Box  Company  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  His 
son  Todd  is  a  sophomore  at  Ithaca  College, 
and  son  Lee  is  a  senior  at  Moses  Brown 
School  in  Providence. 

Richard  M.  Gerace  has  been  on  medical 
leave  since  March  with  Chronic  Fatigue  Syn- 
drome. "Don't  wish  this  on  your  worst  ene- 
my. Wouldn't  mind  hearing  from  people  at 
143  Grace  St.,  Cranston,  R.I.  02910." 

Richard  A.  Levy  and  his  wife,  Anilor,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Clara  Leigh  Levy  on  Aug. 
20.  Richard  continues  antitrust  enforcement 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They 
live  in  Washington,  D.C. 


t 
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Bert  Goff  (see  Marion  Hall  Goff  '36). 

Judith  Wolder  Rosenthal  ('71  Ph.D.), 
North  Edison,  N.J.,  is  a  professor  of  biological 
sciences  at  Kean  College  of  New  Jersey.  She  is 
involved  with  the  college's  Spanish-speaking 
program  and  teaches  freshman  biology  in 
Spanish.  Her  daughter,  Beth,  is  a  junior  at  J. P. 
Stevens  High  School  in  Edison,  N.J. 

Rula  T.  Patterson  Shore  celebrated  the 
first  birthday  of  her  son,  William  Thomas 
Shore,  on  Sept.  8.  Joining  in  the  festivities 
were  the  maternal  grandparents,  Irving  W. 
Patterson  '42  and  Priscilla  Thomas  Patter- 
son '44.  Rula  lives  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Dr  Steve  Sullivan  (see  Dr  Alan  S.  Geller 
'63). 
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Joel  P.  Bennett,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  has 
been  elected  chair-elect  of  the  administrative 
law  section  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  chairman  of  the  gov- 
ernment personnel  committee  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Caryl  Carpenter  completed  her  Ph.D.  in 
health  services  research  and  policy  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  last  July  and  has 
moved  to  48  East  Stewart  Ave.,  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  19050. 

Richard  W.  Grant  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Morgan,  Lewis 
&  Bockius.  He  is  a  former  associate  director 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
Division  of  Investment  Management. 


Phil  Press  teaches  painting  and  drawing 
at  The  Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  works  part-time  in  the  publicity  de- 
partment. He  would  love  to  hear  from  "for- 
mer Brown  Juggers,  if  they're  still  funny." 
Phil  lives  in  Somerville,  Mass. 
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Paul  H.D.  Payton  has  released  his  second 
record,  a  45-rpm  that  he  wrote,  produced, 
arranged,  played,  and  sang  all  parts  for.  "It's 
a  doo-wop  effort  called  'Davilee,'  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  outstanding."  The  other 
side,  "Go  On,"  is  credited  to  The  Fabulous 
Dudes.  Paul  is  selling  copies  ($3)  by  mail 
from  Presence  Records,  Box  1101,  Cromwell, 
Conn.  06416.  He  lives  in  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 
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Warren  A.  Potas  writes  that  this  is  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Adventuring,  a  volun- 
teer-run and  -led  wilderness  outings  program 
he  founded  for  gay  men.  He  is  a  computer 
software  consultant  on  assignment  with  IBM 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area. 

Anthony  A.  Renzi  has  been  named  direc- 
tor, electronic  systems  operations,  for  the  ad- 
vanced technology  group  at  Sundstrand 
Corporation  in  Rockford,  111.  Before  joining 
Sundstrand,  he  worked  at  Corning  and  at 
General  Electric. 

In  August,  Robert  D.  Schwartz,  Atlanta, 
opened  his  own  law  firm,  Schwartz  &  Bink- 
ley,  concentrating  on  bankruptcy  and  reorga- 
nization. He  recently  served  as  treasurer  and 
competition  director  for  the  13th  annual 
Gay/Lesbian  Softball  World  Series  held  in 
August  in  Atlanta.  Fifty-seven  teams  from 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  took  part.  While  playing 
in  a  gay/lesbian  Softball  tournament  in 
Toronto  in  July,  he  visited  with  Don  McGin- 
nis.  Bob  and  Janet  Fox  Fleming,  and  Tom 
Coakley  '68  and  his  wife,  Nellie,  who  were  in 
town  for  a  vouth  hockey  tournament. 

Robert  L.  Simpson  spent  a  three-month 
sabbatical  from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  has  been  organist  and 
choirmaster  since  1979,  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, working  with  conductors  Eric  Ericson 
and  Gustaf  Sjokvist.  Robert  is  listed  in  Amer- 
can  Kei/board  Artists  and  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  International  Wlio's  W)w  in  Mu- 
sic. His  wife,  Linda  (Wellesley  '67),  left  the 
Georgia  Tech  development  office  to  be  direc- 
tor of  development  for  the  Alzheimer's  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlanta.  They  have  two  children, 
Laura,  15,  and  Robert,  13. 

Major  Glenn  Gillett,  USA,  is  an  executive 
officer  and  associate  professor  of  law  at  West 
Point.  He  coached  the  Army  rugby  team, 
which  finished  third  at  the  NCAA  champi- 
onships last  year  in  Colorado. 
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James  P.  Conley  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen, 
are  expecting  their  third  child  in  February. 
"The  baby  will  be  an  Australian,  since  I  have 
been  transferred  to  Sydney  to  become  man- 
aging director  of  PNC  International  Financial 
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Services,  Ltd.,"  Jim  writes. 

Lawrence  A.  Jones,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  re- 
ports that  Marian  Campbell  Jones  was  born 
on  April  15.  "Mother,  daughter,  and  father, 
too,  are  doing  fine." 
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Mary  Hutchings  Reed  '73  A.M.  and  Dr. 
William  R.  Reed  '74  still  live  in  Chicago  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  passing 
through.  They  are  planning  a  trans-Atlantic 
sail. 
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*     Peter  D.  Crist  and  his  wife,  Stephanie,  live 
in  Hinsdale,  111.  They  have  four  sons:  Joshua, 
Seth,  Zachary,  and  Jordan.  "We  saw  a  lot  of 
friends  at  the  15th." 

John  J.  Rosenberg  has  joined  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Milgrim,  Thomajan  &  Lee,  of 
counsel.  He  will  start  the  litigation  practice  in 
the  corporate  law  firm  that  specializes  in 
mergers  and  acquistions  and  high  technology 
companies.  He  previously  was  a  partner  with 
the  firm  of  Friedman  &  Atherton,  also  in 
Boston,  and  before  joining  the  private  sector, 
was  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  for  four  years.  He 
and  his  wife,  Shari,  an  artist,  live  in  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  with  their  two  children:  Sasha,  4, 
and  Sabrina,  2  months. 

In  1988,  Keith  H.  Williamson  moved  from 
New  York  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  joined  Pitney 
Bowes  Credit  Corporation  as  director  of  tax, 
and  married  Addie  L.  Perkins. 
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Leslie  Miller  Altman  and  Frank  L.  Alt- 
man  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Lauren  Irma,  on  Oct.  2,  1988.  Miri- 
am Helen  is  3.  Leslie  is  an  attorney  with  Rid- 
er, Bennett,  Egan  and  Arundel,  Minneapolis, 
and  Frank  is  president  of  Community  Rein- 
vestment Fund,  also  in  Minneapolis.  They 
live  in  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Christopher  Barry,  USN,  and 
his  wife,  Louise,  live  in  Minnetonka,  Minn., 
with  their  son,  Daniel,  who  was  born  on  Feb. 
9. 

John  G.  Berylson  has  joined  Advent  Inter- 
national Corporation,  an  international  ven- 
ture capital  and  merchant  bank  firm  special- 
izing in  high  technology  and  health-care 
companies.  John  and  his  wife.  Amy,  live  in 
Wellesley  Farms,  Mass.,  with  their  children: 
Jennifer,  10,  James,  8,  and  Elizabeth,  4. 

Mark  A.  Doyle  has  started  Gracemark 
Partners,  a  land  speculation  partnership  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  They  hope  to  attract 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  commuters  to  buy 
homes  in  the  country.  Mark  lives  with  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  their  children,  Ryan,  6, 
and  Caitlin,  2,  in  Marlboro,  N.J. 

Thomas  W.  Geyer  Cll  Sc.M.)  has  been 
named  sales  and  marketing  manager  of 
Canstar  Special  Products  Group  of  Westbor- 
ough,  Mass.,  and  Toronto.  Tom  has  been  in- 
volved with  fiber  optics  technology  in  both 
telecom  and  datacom  applications  for  a  num- 


ber of  years  and  was  previously  a  consultant 
to  Galileo  Electro-optics  Corporation,  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Stur- 
bridge. 

Gail  E.  McCann,  Cranston,  R.I.,  has  been 
elected  president-elect  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Brown  University.  After  two  years, 
she  will  become  president. 

George  P.  Pacienza  and  his  wife,  Peggy, 
are  expecting  twins  in  December  They  live  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Stuart  H.  Sobel  and  his  wife,  Lori,  are  liv- 
ing at  1270  100th  St.,  Bay  Harbor  Islands,  Fla. 
33154,  (305)  861-5427,  where  they  "built  a 
tropical  swimming  pool  and  hope  to  begin 
our  family.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  friends 
at  the  15th  reunion  next  spring.  We  run 
across  Dave  Shulson  occasionally  in  the  legal 
community." 
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James  C.  Baird  and  his  wife,  Pam,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Courtney,  their  third 
child,  in  April.  For  the  past  several  months, 
James  has  been  negotiating  the  sale  of  his  of- 
fice and  looking  for  new  office  space  after  his 
employer,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  its  retail  broker- 
age division,  including  the  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
office  where  he  was  manager.  "Learning  to  be 
a  facilities  design  and  lease  negotiation  ex- 
pert has  been  fun,"  he  says,  "but  I'm  looking 
forward  to  when  circumstances  are  a  little 
more  settled  again.  I'd  love  to  hear  from  old 
classmates  or  acquaintances  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,"  James  lives  in  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Fred  J.  Duboe  was  recently  inducted 
as  a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists  and  elected  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gy- 
necology at  Humana  Hospital  in  Hoffman 
Estates,  111.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  Ellen  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  '80)  and  sons,  Michael,  4, 
and  Jason,  15  months,  in  Arlington  Heights, 
111. 

Scott  Fraser  is  enrolled  in  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Windsor,  Ontario. 

Susan  Dautrich  Lastowski  and  Michael 
R.  Lastowski  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond daughter,  Kyra  Anne,  last  February. 
Alexandra  is  2.  Susan  is  working  three  days  a 
week  as  a  benefits  specialist  for  a  large  con- 
sulting firm  in  Philadelphia,  and  Michael  is  a 
partner  in  a  law  firm.  They  live  in  Haverford, 
Pa.  Susan  adds  that  John  and  Anne  Wartman 
have  three  children,  and  Vinnie  and  Nellie 
O'Connell  have  two  girls. 

Serafino  M.  Posa,  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting for  the  cereals  division  of  Quaker 
Oats,  and  Yvonne  Chao  Posa  moved  back  to 
Chicago  as  a  result  of  Sandy's  job  transfer. 
Yvonne  plans  to  resume  her  career  in  real  es- 
tate. Michael  is  4,  and  Andrea  is  3. 

Robert  J.  Tracy  was  married  on  April  1  in 
Birmingham  to  Katherine  Haynes  of  that  city. 
Members  of  the  wedding  party  included 
Marianne  Tracy  '79,  Edward  Tracy  '81,  and 
Kevin  Tracy  '85  Bob  is  the  son  of  Nan 
Bouchard  Tracy  '46  and  Dick  Tracy  '46. 

Rebecca  L.  Wallin  and  Don  Dickinson 


Classified  Ads 


Vacation  Rentals 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6,  Maid,  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.I,  n2'»4n. 

ROME,  ITALY.  Villa  amidst  vineyards. 
Splendid  views  and  location.  609-921-8595. 

ST.  JOHN.  2  bedrooms,  kitchen,  pool,  deck. 
Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

TORTOLA  -  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  5 

bedroom,  3  bath  luxury  home.  Pool,  car,  maid, 
and  all  amenities,  including  11  island  view  - 
$2,400  weekly.  516-283-5532. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Highest  prices  paid 

for  American  and  European  Art. 

including  paintings,  watercolors 

and  drawings,  sculpture  and  prints 

from  18th  century  to  present. 

Please  contact  Stuart  R  Feld 

^irschl  J^dler 

^yALLERlES  INC 

21  E,  70lti  St.  NY  1002  1  ■  (2121  535-tl«10 
Fax:(212)772-7237 


handwoven  rugs  \ 

orientals  •  kilims  •  dhurries  \ 
custom  designs  •  tapestries 


i  decor  international  \ 


Barge  Cruise  ;^'°"g^'!':;"^,',""'P''"'^ 

O  Canal  du  Midi.   LaTortue 

SOUthCTfl^^^P^'^^^^^^^^  ^  15'),  comfort- 
J-,  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

xTliflCC  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Weekly  charters  April-October.  Color  brochure.  Write 
"LaTortue"  Dept.  B-  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA 01944 
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were  married  on  Sept.  16  in  San  Francisco. 
They  live  in  Chicago,  where  Rebecca  is  a  doc- 
toral sti-ident  in  sociology  at  Northwestern, 
and  Don  is  an  artist. 


Wayne  Barnstone  and  Terry  Schimek 
(Yale  '7b)  announce  the  birth  of  Jamie  Gayle 
Barnstone  on  Aug.  26.  Terry,  a  partner  in  the 
corporate  department  of  Paul  Weiss,  will  re- 
turn to  work  in  December.  Wayne  continues 
at  American  International  Group  (AIG), 
where  he  is  vice  president  and  chief  invest- 
ment officer  of  Alico,  a  subsidiary  of  AIG. 
Thev  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Irl  Barg  and  Janet  Walkow  announce  the 
birth  of  Laura  Hillary  and  Ellen  Emily  on 
Feb.  28.  Molly  Barg-Walkow  is  3.  "Things 
started  getting  cramped  at  the  old  house  so 
we  moved  to  461  Woodcrest  Rd.,  Stafford,  Pa. 
19087.  (215)  687-8275."  Janet  has  started  a 
new  job  in  pharmaceutical  development  at 
Rorer  Central  Research,  and  Irl  continues  as  a 
computer  consultant  at  Fastech,  Inc. 

Judy  Durant  and  Steve  Ladd  are  "off  to 
England  for  a  year"with  their  children:  Ben, 
5,  Nathan,  3,  and  Bethany,  1.  Steve  will  be  do- 
ing software  development  at  Cranfield  Data 
Systems  Ltd.  for  his  employer,  Scientific  At- 
lanta, Spectral  Dynamics  Division. 

Richard  A.  Hofmann  and  his  wife.  Sue,  re- 
port that  their  third,  "and  last,"  child,  Ethan 
Richard  George,  is  14  months  old  and  has 
earned  the  nickname,  'Energy  Unit,'  based  on 
his  initials  and  his  behavior  patterns."  The 
Hofmanns  live  in  Grover,  Md. 

Lauren  Ressler  Rublin  writes  that  David 
Matthew  Rublin  is  2,  and  Michael  is  5.  "Last 
year  we  joined  the  great  migration  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  bought  a  house  in  Maplewood,  N.J. 
More  recently,  I  began  writing  a  weekly  col- 
umn for  Barron's." 

When  the  Dnllus  Morning  News  announced 
the  winners  of  its  1989  Who's  Who  in  Food 
and  Wine  in  Texas,  Martin  Sinkoff  was 
among  the  five  who  were  lauded.  As  director 
of  fine  wine  at  Glazer's  Wholesale  Distribu- 
tors in  Dallas,  Sinkoff  was  cited  for  creating 
the  department  there  and  for  expanding  the 
market  for  one  of  Texas's  largest  wine  and 
spirit  distributors.  The  New  York  City  native 
is  a  nationally  known  wine  writer,  wine  com- 
petition judge  (seven  years  at  the  prestigious 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair),  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, and  a  board  member  of  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Wine  and  Food. 

Dr.  Sharon  L.  Taylor  is  practicing  oncolo- 
gy in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  welcomes  visitors  to 
5956-D  Shade  Tree  Ln.,  Raleigh  27613. 
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m  Gary  Katzenstein  is  writing  and  teaching 
in  the  New  York  area.  His  first  book.  Funny 
Business:  An  Outsider's  Year  in  japan  (Soho 
Press,  New  York),  was  recently  published. 
"The  book  is  a  funny  but  serious  experiential 
introduction  to  Japan  based  on  a  year  I  spent 
in  Tokyo  as  a  Luce  Scholar  studying  Japanese 
management  at  Sony,"  he  writes.  Gary  lives 
in  Jericho,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Brian  H.  Margohs,  Smithtown,  N.Y, 
writes  that  November  marks  the  first  birth- 
day of  his  identical  twms,  Eric  and  Andrew. 
He  visited  Marty  Carr  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  in 
April  and  says  he's  doing  well. 

Earl  D.  Varney  and  his  wife,  Mina,  are  ex- 
pecting their  second  child  in  February.  Roger 
is  2.  "We  are  thirtysomething  going  on  six- 
tysomething,  or  whenever  senility  first  takes 
hold."  Earl  and  Mina  live  in  Wallingford,  Pa. 
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1;  Susan  Gorey  Deisley  and  David  L.  Deis- 
ley  '78  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  Hays 
Deisley  on  Dec.  27. 

Ted  B.  Ewing,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  directed 

the  American  premiere  of  Slawomir  Mrozek's 
The  Ambassador.  The  play  was  produced  by 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Ensemble  Theatre 
Company  in  New  York  City  and  opened  off- 
Broadway  at  the  South  Street  Theatre  on  Oct.  4. 

Dr.  Daniel  R.  Kreshtool  and  his  wife,  Su- 
san, announce  the  birth  of  Sarah  Lauren  on 
June  12.  They  live  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
Dan  practices  endodontics. 

Marianne  Tracy  (see  Robert  J.  Tracy  '76). 
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Constance  Cummings  and  Christopher 
Kelly  were  married  at  Manning  Chapel  on 
Sept.  2.  A  former  assistant  vice  president  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company  in 
Milan,  Italy,  and  New  York  City,  Connie  is 
studying  for  a  doctorate  in  linguistics  at  New 
York  University.  Christopher  is  a  foreign 
rights  assistant  for  Harold  Ober  Associates,  a 
New  York  literary  agency,  and  a  freelance 
writer.  They  live  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y. 
Constance's  father  is  Robert  Cummings  '50, 
of  Providence. 

Jean  Devine  has  joined  Sharon  Merrill  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  a  Boston-based  investor  rela- 
tions and  corporate  communications  agency, 
as  an  account  executive  in  investor  relations. 
She  lives  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

Sarah  A.  Freiberg,  San  Francisco,  is  play- 
ing cello  in  the  reestablished  Sierra  String 
Quartet  and  in  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Or- 
chestra, which  will  play  in  Alice  Tully  Hall  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Rhode  Island  in  Febru- 
ary 1990.  She  is  a  lecturer  in  music  at  UC- 
Davis  as  well. 

Deborah  Heiligman  has  two  new  arrivals: 
Benjamin,  born  on  Jan.  28,  and  a  children's 
book.  Into  the  Niglit,  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion by  Harper  &  Row  in  fall  1990.  She  lives 
in  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Michael  Ricks  writes:  "In  order  to  be  clos- 
er to  my  beloved,  I've  forsaken  the  mellow 
vibes  and  pleasant  temperatures  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  moved  to  the  frenetic 
and  humid  cesspool  known  as  New  York 
City  (the  East  Village,  to  be  exact),  where  I 
am  able  to  witness  the  decline  of  civilization 
up  close  and  personal."  Michael's  address  is 
496  La  Guardia  PI.  #464,  New  York  10012. 
(212)  677-0573.  "If  anyone  knows  of  a  good 
laid-back  Ultimate  game  going  on  in  the  city, 
give  me  a  call." 


Robert  M.  Berkman  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  after  five  years  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
East  Berlin.  He  is  working  for  a  small  New 
York  detective  agency,  Gierson  &  Aberdeen. 
Friends  can  contact  him  at  831  Carroll  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y  11215. 

Keith  E.  Holmes  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  public  and  private  management 
last  summer  and  has  been  working  in  the 
merchant  banking  group  of  Bankers  Trust  in 
New  York.  He  lives  at  195  Prospect  Park 
West,  Apt.  4-C,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11215.  (718) 
768-1077. 

Nancy  Levin  Kipnis  and  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Kipnis  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Michael  Howard  Kipnis,  on  Sept.  5.  Nancy  is 
on  leave  from  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone, where  she  is  a  marketing  manager, 
and  Bob,  "continuing  his  endless  medical 
training,"  is  a  senior  fellow  in  rheumatology 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  Their  address 
is  93  McKinley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06515. 

Jennifer  Clayson  Rapp  and  Kent  Rapp  '80 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  son,  An- 
drew Clayson  Rapp,  on  April  27.  Alex  is  3. 
Thev  live  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Nancy  Gordon  Solomon  and  Harold 
Solomon  are  "relieved  to  announce"  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  on  March 
29.  She  was  thirteen  days  late.  Sarah's  grand- 
father is  Maurice  H.  Gordon  '50. 

Edward  Tracy  (see  Robert  J.  Tracy  '76). 
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Brian  Eliot  Burke,  Washington,  DC, 
graduated  from  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center  in  1988,  clerked  for  one  year  on  the 
Massachusetts  Appeals  Court,  and  is  now  an 
associate  in  the  litigation  department  at  Lax- 
alt,  Washington,  Perito  &  Dubuc  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Jane  J.  Lichtenstein  and  Steve  Dorn- 
busch,  an  art  director,  were  married  on  May 
1,  1988.  Jane  is  the  food  editor  of  the  Boston 
Heralii.  They  live  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dana  Spergel  Schwartz  and  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Schwartz  '81  announce  the  birth 
of  Corey  Michael  on  Aug.  18.  Dana  has  com- 
pleted a  pediatric  residency  at  Yale  and  is 
now  a  radiology  resident  there.  Harry  is  con- 
tinuing at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  as  a  fel- 
low in  gastroenterology.  They  live  in  Bran- 
ford,  Conn 

Dr.  Scott  E.  Sherman  and  his  wife,  Leta, 
have  moved  to  North  Andover,  Mass.  Scott  is 
doing  a  two-year  fellowship  in  general  inter- 
nal medicine  at  Boston  University  Medical 
Center. 
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David  C.  Doherty  and  Lindi  A.  Mom- 
chilovich  were  married  on  Sept.  9  in  Cumber- 
land, Wis.  Sarah  Doherty  '86  was  a  brides- 
maid, and  groomsmen  included  Gary  Brach, 
Phil  Donnellan,  and  Chris  Vellturo.  David's 
father,  Thomas  Doherty  '56,  also  attended. 
David  is  completing  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Illinois  in  Chicago. 

Catherine  N.  Duckett  received  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  to  study  the  phytogeny  and  tax- 
onomy of  the  tropical  flea  beetle,  fviiilia,  at 
the  Universidad  Central  de  Venezuela  at 
Maracay.  She  adds  that  her  mother,  Frances 
Gibson  Duckett  '59,  Brooklyn,  NY,  has  be- 
gun painting  again.  Catherine  is  hoping  she 
visits  Venezuela  and  paints  some  tropical 
scenes  for  her.  (Catherine's  address  is  USIS- 
Fulbright,  American  Embassy  Caracas,  Dept. 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20521-3140. 
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Our  5th  reunion  in  May  had  the  largest 
turnout  of  any  fifth  reunion  ever  at  Brown. 
At  the  class  meeting  on  Saturday,  new  class 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  five 
years.  They  are:  Jonathan  Ebinger,  presi- 
dent; Pam  Supplee  Jironek,  vice  president; 
Cathy  Tiedemann,  secretary;  and  A.  Jona- 
than Speed,  treasurer. 

If  anyone  has  information  for  our  first 
class  newsletter  (marriage,  new  job,  new  city, 
children,  ran  into  old  friends),  please  send  it 
to  Cathy  Tiedemann,  201  East  28th  St.,  Apt. 
lOE,  New  York,  N.Y.I  001 6. 

Liana  Colder  and  Larry  Herbst  were  mar- 
ried in  Baltimore  on  July  2  and  then  toured 
Europe  by  motorcycle  for  six  weeks.  They  are 
now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  where  Liane  is 
studying  for  a  Ph.D.  in  neurobiology  at  USC. 
Larry  will  screen  a  film  he  wrote  anci  directed 
at  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  mid-November.  Their  address  is 
2262  1/2  Cove  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90039. 

Lori  Lieberman  and  her  husband,  Joel 
Richman,  announce  the  birth  of  Jonathan 
Max  on  April  1,  "no  fooling."  They  live  in 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

W.  Owings  Stone  n  has  begun  law  school 
at  Penn.  Friends  can  reach  him  at  200  South 
42nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104.  (215)  387- 
6452. 
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Ilene  Gelch  Benghiat  and  Gilbert 
Benghiat  have  been  married  for  three  years. 
After  completing  an  Sc.M.  in  computer  sci- 
ence at  Stanford,  Gilbert  now  works  at  AT&T 
Bell  Labs.  Ilene  recently  resigned  from  her 
employee  relations  job  at  Chemical  Bank  in 
New  York  to  attend  Cardozo  Law  School. 
They  live  in  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Heidi  Proegler  Chay  (see  Lolt  D.  Proegler 
'62). 

Michelle  A.  Dodge  and  David  W.  Ashley 
'86  were  married  on  July  1  at  Manning 
Chapel.  Among  the  many  Brown  alumni  in 
attendence  was  Lisa  R.  Smith,  maid  of  honor. 
Michelle  is  in  her  fourth  year  at  Brown  medi- 
cal school  and  planning  to  go  into  family 
medicine.  David  is  in  his  second  year  in  the 
program.  They  live  in  Providence. 

Leslie  Harris  is  looking  for  Marcel  Katz.  If 
any  classmate  knows  his  whereabouts,  con- 
tact her  at  2  Tall  Tree  Dr.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
01915.(508)927-2399. 

Lt.  Peter  M.  Hunt,  USN,  is  serving  aboard 


the  USS  Riinger.  The  aircraft  carrier  recently 
visited  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  Singa- 
pore, Diego  Garcia,  and  Perth,  Australia,  on 
its  Western  Pacific-Indian  Ocean  Cruise.  Pe- 
ter is  stationed  at  Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

Katherine  Melchior  and  David  Ray  '84 
were  married  on  a  yacht  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  May  13.  Karen  Melchior  '83  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  Chris  Brancato  '84  was  best  man. 
The  groom's  father,  R.  Webster  Ray,  Jr.  '52, 
and  a  number  of  Brown  alumni  were  also  on 
board.  Katherine  and  David  live  in  New  York 
City,  but  are  planning  to  move  to  Tokyo. 

Kevin  Tracy  (see  Robert  J.  Tracy  '76). 


including  groomsman  Bruce  Douglas.  The 
newlyweds  took  a  honeymoon  cruise  to  Alas- 
ka and  now  live  at  1258  Giesse  Dr,  Mayfield 
Heights,  Ohio  44124. 

Claudia  Morgan  is  executive  director  of 
the  Elmwood  Community  Center  in  Provi- 
dence. She  spent  the  last  year  doing  pro- 
choice  organizing  and  was  recently  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Rhode  Island  Work- 
ing Women.  She  hopes  friends  will  visit  her 
at  62  Seventh  St.,  East  Providence,  R.I.  02914. 

Gary  W.  Tamkin,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif., 
is  a  medical  student  at  UC-Irvine  and  presi- 
dent of  the  student  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation chapter  there. 
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Elizabeth  Baer  and  Mark  Wilson  '89  A.M. 
were  married  last  December.  Elizabeth  is  in 
her  third  year  of  a  doctoral  program  in  lin- 
guistics at  Harvard,  and  Mark  is  curator  of 
the  Clara  Barton  Birthplace  Museum  in 
North  Oxford,  Mass.  They  live  in  an  apart- 
ment attached  to  the  museum  at  68  Clara 
Barton  Rd.,  North  Oxford  01537. 

Sarah  Doherty  (see  David  C.  Doherty  '83). 

Michael  G.  Giambattista  has  been  pro- 
moted to  customer  service  manager  for  the 
Roll  Formed  Products  Division  of  Hynes  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  and 
his  wife,  Jacqueline,  live  in  Boardman,  Ohio. 

Jody  Katzner  and  Laura  Spector  (Ohio 
State  '86)  were  married  on  June  25.  Jody's  fa- 
ther is  Louis  I.  Katzner  '62.  A  number  of 
Brown  graduates  attended  the  ceremony. 


Brian  M.  Butler  has  been  living  and  work- 
ing in  Philadelphia  since  ApriL  when 
he  was  promoted  to  regional  sales  manager 
with  Croft  Metals,  DTI  division. 

In  September,  Asli  Giray  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  pianist  and  music  instructor  at  the 
State  Conservatory  of  North  Cyprus.  She 
writes  that  Alison  Canning  visited  in  June, 
and  "we  caught  up  on  two  years  of  being 
apart  after  graduation.  I  would  love  to  have 
other  visitors."  Asli's  address,  on  her  August 
note,  is  P.O.  Box  515,  Kyrenia,  Mersin  10, 
Turkey. 

Elizabeth  Lies  is  working  as  research  as- 
sistant for  Chapin  Hall  Center  for  Children,  a 
policy  research  center  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Her  address  is  639  West  Wright- 
wood  Ave.,  Chicago  60614. 
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Jim  Lobsenz,  Mark  Peters,  Michael 
Blackmun,  .ind  Eliot  Ephraim  '89  are  sharing 
a  house  at  1109  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48104.  Jim  and  Mark  are  third-year  law  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michael 
is  a  second-year  Michigan  business  school 
student,  and  Eliot  is  a  first-year  Michigan  law 
student,  and  according  to  Jim,  "deserving  of 
lots  of  sympathy."  Next  year,  Mark  will  clerk 
in  New  York,  and  Jim  will  clerk  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Jonathan  D.  Scherl,  Philadelphia,  is  a 
third-year  medical  student  at  Penn. 

Carrie  F.  Thompson,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
works  for  Perrier  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
ran  her  third  New  York  City  marathon  on 
Nov.  5. 

Dawn  R.  Weiner  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  She 
can  be  found  at  710  North  Lake  Shore  Dr., 
Chicago,  111.  60611  with  "a  pathology  book 
and  a  lakeview." 
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m  Elizabeth  Chiarucci  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  account  executive  at  Wyse  Lan- 
dau in  Cleveland.  She  joined  the  advertising 
agency  in  1988.  Elizabeth  lives  in  Pepper 
Pike,  Ohio. 

Steven  M.  Tapper  worked  as  press  assis- 
tant for  U.S.  Senator  Al  Gore  of  Tennessee  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  1988-89  aca- 
demic year.  He  is  a  first-year  student  at  Van- 
derbilt  University  School  of  Law.  He  lives  in 
Nashville  and  can  be  reached  at  (615)  329- 
1705. 

Bernie  Whitman  and  Debbie  Rinker 
(Mary  Washington  College  '86)  were  married 
Nov  19, 1988,  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Scott  Gillin 
was  best  man,  and  John  Tiedemann  '87  was 
an  usher  Bernie  and  Debbie  are  serving  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Senegal.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Peace  Corps,  B.P.  311,  Ziguinchor, 
Senegal,  West  Africa. 
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Eliot  Ephraim  (see  Jim  Lobsenz  '87). 

B.  Amarilis  Lugo  Pagan  has  been  ap- 
pointed admissions  counselor  at  Regis  Col- 
lege in  Weston,  Mass.  She  lives  in  Acton, 
Mass. 
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m  Ronald  L.  Duty  '62  Ph.D.  teaches  mathe- 
matics and  computer  science  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  DC.  He  lives  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Michael  M.  Carroll  '65  Ph.D.  (see  Carolyn 
Gahagan  Carroll  '64). 

Robert  L.  Pounder  '65  A.M.  is  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Vassar  College  and  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  of  classics. 

Sr.  Charlotte  Downey  RSM  '67  M.A.T.,  '71 
A.M.,  '78  Ph.D.  is  the  editor  of  the  series, 
American  Linguistics  1700-1900,  published  by 
the  English  department  at  Brown.  She  has 
had  twenty-one  books  published  in  the  se- 
ries. She  lives  in  Riverside,  R.I. 

Corinne  Gottfried  Weber  '67  MAT.  and 


David  W.  Weber  '73  Ph.D.  write  that  Rachel 
graduated  in  May  and  is  working  as  a  para- 
legal in  Washington,  DC.  Daughter  Lauren  is 
a  freshman  at  Wesleyan.  The  Webers  live  in 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 

Judith  Wolder  Rosenthal  '71  Ph.D.  (see 
'67). 

David  E.  Eby  '72  Sc.M.,  a  geologist  in  nat- 
ural resources,  writes  that  he  "has  been  rail- 
roaded by  my  employer.  Union  Pacific,  for- 
merly Champlin  Petroleum,  to  a  new  office 
address  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  after  six  won- 
derful years  in  Colorado." 

Daniel  Fischel  '74  A.M.,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  recently 
was  named  the  Lee  and  Brena  Freeman  Pro- 
fessor A  graduate  of  Chicago's  law  school  in 
1977,  he  was  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at 
Chicago  and  professor  of  law  at  Northwest- 
ern before  joining  the  Chicago  faculty  full- 
time  in  1984.  His  theories  have  played  a  role 
in  government  deregulation  policies  in  the 
airline,  trucking,  and  shipping  industries. 

Blossom  S.  Kirschenbaum  '76  Ph.D.  has 
been  a  research  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Comparative  Literature  at  Brown  since 
1983,  after  teaching  at  several  New  England 
colleges.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has 
taught  English  as  a  foreign  language  in  the 
Brown  summer  programs,  and  she  has  also 
lectured  for  the  Brown  Learning  Community 
and  for  the  English  department.  A  recent  is- 
sue of  Yiddish,  a  bilingual  journal  published 


by  Queens  College,  contained  her  translation 
of  Avram  M.  Orzycer's  story,  "She  Takes 
Along  a  Companion."  Her  rendering  of  sto- 
ries from  Marina  Mizzau's  collection.  Come  i 
delfiiii,  were  included  in  an  anthology  from 
Italica  Press.  Kirschenbaum  also  translated 
and  wrote  an  introduction  for  Marin  Ze/by 
Paola  Drigo,  a  novel  published  in  Italian  in 
1936  and  now  available  for  the  first  time  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  In  1990,  Mid-American  Revieiv  will  pub- 
lish "Sumaroid"  by  Andrej  Ferko,  which  she 
co-translated  with  the  author. 

Thomas  W.  Geyer  '77  Sc.M.  (see  '75). 

Margaret  Jane  Hausman  '88  Ph.D.,  her 
husband.  Art  Westneat,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren have  returned  to  Africa  for  another 
eighteen  months. 

Mark  Wilson  '89  A.M.  (see  Elizabeth 
Baer  '86). 


MD 


Thomas  D.  DeNucci  '80  MD.  has  a  pri- 
vate practice  in  gastroenterology  in  Provi- 
dence and  is  a  clinical  instructor  in  medicine 
at  Brown.  He  lives  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  with  his 
wife,  Marie;  daughter,  Sarah,  8;  and  son, 
Thomas,  5. 

After  three  years  as  a  fellow  at  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston,  William 
Long  '82  M.D.  has  moved  to  New  Orleans  to 
"work  for  one  of  my  mentors  there." 


Obituaries 


Raymond  Munroe  Henshaw  '23,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.;  a  marine  engineer  for  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany for  thirty  years  before  retiring  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  June  12.  A  founder  of  the 
Shell  Retiree  Club  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Retired  Men's 
Association  of  Cos  Cob.  He  was  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  vice  president  gen- 
eral of  the  New  England  district.  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  Survivors  include  two  sons,  Ray- 
mond '49,  and  William  '50,  4045  Wakefield 
Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23235. 

James  Henry  Sims  '24,  Providence,  a  retired 
supervisor  at  the  former  Paramount  Finish- 
ing Company,  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  July  23.  Zeta 
Psi.  Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, 286  Cole  Ave.,  Providence  02906;  two 
daughters,  including  Margaret  Sims  Pres- 
cott  '55;  and  a  son,  William  '50. 

Harold  George  Rogers  '27,  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.;  June  10.  He  was  treasurer  for  eighteen 
years  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Leesona  Corporation  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1969.  He  previously  had  been  a  man- 
agement consultant  for  the  McKinsey  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  A  former  treasurer  of 
Butler  Hospital  in  Providence,  he  helped  es- 
tablish the  Saunderstown,  R.I.,  public  park.  A 
founder  and  long-time  secretary  and  treasur- 
er of  the  Brown  Football  Association,  he  re- 


ceived the  Brown  Bear  Award  and  the  Andy 
Joslin  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
football  program  at  Brown.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Doris,  100  Ferry  Rd.,  Saunderstown, 
R.I.  02874;  and  a  son. 

Fay  Anshen  Zetlin  '28,  Silver  Spring,  Md.; 
Nov.  23,  1988.  A  painter,  she  was  named 
artist  in  residence  at  Old  Dominion  Universi- 
ty in  1964.  Her  paintings  were  shown  in  na- 
tional and  regional  exhibitions  and  she  re- 
ceived many  awards.  Survivors  include  a  son 
and  her  husband,  Arnold,  8484  16th  St.,  #505, 
Silver  Spring  20910. 

Dr.  Edward  Damarjian  '32,  East  Greenwich, 
R.I.;  Aug.  1 .  A  1936  graduate  of  Tufts  Medical 
School,  he  was  chief  of  anesthesiology  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  He  was 
a  captain  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  during 
World  War  II  and  served  in  the  China-Burma 
-India  Theater.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Shaki,  20  B  Eagle  Run  Rd.,  East  Greenwich 
02818. 

Frank  O'Shanick  '39,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  a  re- 
tired electrical  engineer  who  had  worked  for 
Westinghouse  and  later  Moloney  Electric 
Company  in  St.  Louis;  Jan.  17.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter sergeant  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
during  World  War  II.  Sigma  Nu.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Nancy,  1521  Beech  St.,  Pine 
Bluff  71601. 
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Dorothy  L.  Rice  '39,  Providence,  April  18. 
She  was  a  medical  technologist  for  several 
doctors  and  for  the  Pawtucket  Clinical  Labo- 
ratory for  twenty-three  years  before  retiring 
in  1986.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  There  are 
no  immediate  survivors. 

Philip  Campbell  Rogerson  '40,  New  York 
City,  retired  from  the  Barbizon-Plaza,  New 
York  City;  March  22.  Information  regarding 
survivors  is  incomplete. 

Robert  Joseph  Albert  '49,  Salem,  N.H.,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Eastern  Fireproofing 
Corporation  in  South  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Sept. 
28.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Charles  '79,  401 
West  End  Ave.,  #2D,'  New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

William  Steinecke,  Jr.  '49,  Greenfield,  Mass.; 
June  10.  He  taught  English  and  history  at 
Turners  Falls  (Mass.)  High  School  from  1963 
to  1969  and  since  1969  at  Frontier  Regional 
School.  He  received  the  Weigand  Foundation 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  in  1974  and 
the  National  Journalism  Award  in  1976,  giv- 
en to  the  top  teacher  in  the  U.S.  by  National 
Observer  magazine.  Recently,  the  Frontier  Re- 
gional Teachers  Association  presented  the 
first  William  Steinecke,  Jr.  Scholarship  for 
Academic  Excellence,  an  annual  award.  Be- 
fore teaching,  he  was  county  editor  for  thir- 
teen years  at  the  Greenfield  Recorder.  He  was  a 
longtime  track  and  field  official  for  western 
Massachusetts  and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Association.  He  was  a 
sergeant  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  8th  Air 
Force  in  Europe  during  World  War  11  and 
was  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  two  Air  Medals  with  clusters,  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  Delta  Sigma  Rho.  Survivors  in- 
clude three  children  and  his  wife,  Grace,  21 
Locust  St.,  Greenfield  01301. 

Allen  Hay  Chatterton,  Jr.  '51,  Providence; 

Aug.  16.  He  was  president  and  treasurer  of 
Newell  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mary,  161  Taber  Ave.,  Providence, 
02906;  and  a  daughter,  Mary  '85. 

Frederick  Myron  Heald  '52,  Bristol,  R.I., 
president  of  Bristol  Yacht  Company  for  twen- 
ty-three years  before  retiring  last  year;  Aug. 
27.  From  1957  to  1964,  he  was  sales  manager 
for  C.J.  Pearson  Yacht  Company,  Bristol.  He 
is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Candace  Lee 
Heald  '74, 22  River  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
02360. 

Thomas  Francis  O'Brien,  Jr.  '52,  Peace  Dale, 
R.I.;  June  26.  He  is  survived  by  his  father, 
Thomas,  571  Kingstown  Rd.,  Peace  Dale 
02883. 

Robert  Burtt  Richards  '52,  Haddam,  Conn.; 
June  12.  For  many  years  he  was  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corpo- 
ration and  was  the  former  owner  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Bottle  Shop  in  Clinton,  Conn., 
where  he  lived  for  twenty  years  prior  to 
moving  to  Haddam.  In  Clinton,  he  served  on 
the  town's  planning  and  zoning  commission. 


the  park  and  recreation  commission,  the  Re- 
publican Town  Committee,  and  the  Tercente- 
nary Committee.  He  also  founded  the  Clin- 
ton Touchdown  Club  and  Cow  Hill  Yacht 
Club.  He  served  in  the  Army  during  the  Ko- 
rean War  Survivors  include  two  brothers, 
Charles  '50  and  Paul  '49;  a  sister,  Hope 
Richards  Brothers  '44;  two  children;  and  his 
wife,  Deborah,  Camp  Bethel  Rd.,  Haddam 
06438. 

Betty  Lou  Held  Rubin  '53,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.; 
Oct.  1,  1988.  She  was  a  systems  analyst/pro- 
grammer at  Valley  National  Bank  in  Phoenix. 
Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Stanley  '50 
and  George  '51;  and  her  daughter,  Lori  Ru- 
bin-Williamson, 7502  East  Palm  Ln.,  Scotts- 
dale 85257. 

Dr.  Stephen  Robert  Preblud  '71,  Atlanta;  July 
16,  of  leukemia.  Chief  of  the  surveillance,  in- 
vestigations, and  research  branch  of  the  divi- 
sion of  immunization  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta,  he  was  an 
epidemiologist  and  teacher  and  was  an  inter- 
nationally known  expert  on  rubella,  varicella, 
and  mumps.  Last  year  he  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Service  Medal  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  A  1975  graduate  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  he  in- 
terned at  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
in  Boston  and  did  his  residency  there  and  at 
the  CDC.  He  was  a  clinical  instructor  in  pedi- 
atrics at  Harvard  Medical  School,  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Preblud  was  also  a  staff  physician  at  the 
Henrietta  Eggleston  Hospital  for  Children 
and  an  adjunct  assistant  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  community  medicine  at  Emory's 
medical  school.  Research  interests  took  him 
to  the  Marshall  Islands,  Thailand,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  St.  Lucia,  and  Ja- 
maica. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret, 
1024  McLynn  Ave.,  Atlanta  30306. 

Janet  Gelb  '80,  Washington,  DC;  Sept.  26,  in 
an  automobile  accident.  She  was  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Centennial  Com- 
pany, Vienna,  Va.  She  was  a  NASP  volunteer 
in  1988.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvin  M.  Gelb,  232  Hudson  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

Robert  G.  Burnight,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  soci- 
ology professor  at  Brown  from  1961  to  1971; 
Aug.  1 .  As  a  member  of  Brown's  Institute  of 
Life  Sciences,  he  also  served  as  co-director  of 
the  University's  Center  for  Aging  Research, 
which  conducted  a  major  longitudinal  study 
of  aging  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1967,  he  served 
as  demographic  advisor  to  the  Institute  for 
Population  and  Social  Research  at  Mahidol 
University  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  in  1971 
resigned  from  Brown  to  devote  himself  full- 
time  to  developing  the  Institute  at  Mahidol. 
After  five  years,  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  and 
later  served  as  health  administrator  at  NIH's 
National  Cancer  Institute.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Catherine,  9039  Sligo  Creek  Pkwy., 
Apt.  1608,  Silver  Spring  20901. 


Personal  aide 

continued  from  page  56 

read.  The  theme,  vi^hich  could  fairly  be 
called  the  theme  of  his  life,  was  that  his 
achievements  had  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, his  own  and  others'.  He  told  me 
the  speech  had  made  the  audience  cry. 

One  day,  while  1  was  showering 
Frank,  we  got  onto  the  topic  of  the  right 
to  die.  There  was  a  famous  case  in  the 
news  at  that  time. 

Frank  was  firmly  and  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  the  right  to  die.  He  was,  he 
said,  very  close  to  the  point  at  which  life 
was  no  longer  worthwhile.  If  his  injury 
had  been  slightly  worse,  he  would  have 
died  long  ago.  For  Frank,  the  conscious 
choice  to  go  on  living  was  the  founda- 
tion of  dignity. 

Again  and  again,  as  1  must  have 
half-consciously  planned  for  myself 
when  1  took  the  jobs,  1  was  moved  by 
the  struggle  of  these  men  for  whom  a 
flight  of  stairs  or  a  shopping  trip  was  a 
serious,  possibly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. Patrick's  voiceless  laugh  and 
twisted  smile  were  a  foreign  language 
that  1  learned  to  understand,  and  to  like. 
When  Frank  described  his  plans  for 
traveling  in  Europe  someday,  arranging 
gurneys  and  wheelchairs  and  attendants 
to  meet  him  in  Rome  and  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, whatever  was  left  of  my  own  trou- 
bles became  laughable. 

Neither  Frank  nor  Patrick  was  sur- 
prised when  1  quit  after  four-and-a-half 
months.  The  job  was  tedious,  difficult, 
underpaid,  usually  the  realm  of  the 
transient  or  the  marginally  capable.  1 
had  lasted  longer  than  most.  They 
thanked  me  sincerely  and  said  good- 
bye. For  them,  I  was  just  one  more  in  a 
long  series. 

1  found  a  professional  position  right 
away  and  instantly  readjusted  to  good 
pay,  a  comfortable  office,  "interesting" 
work,  the  companionship  of  my  peers.  I 
had  returned  to  my  old  environment, 
but  1  was  different.  My  inner  world  had 
become  more  complete.  With  Frank's 
and  Patrick's  help,  I  had  evolved  some 
in  my  quest  for  truer  values.  I  under- 
stood a  little  better  what  courage  is.  1 
felt  privileged  to  have  been  able  to  mesh 
my  inner  struggle  with  their  more  visi- 
ble ones,  even  for  this  short  time  and  in 
this  modest  way.  |D 

jim  Morgan  lives  in  Berkeley,  California. 
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Personal  aide 


By  Jim  Morgan  72,  '74  A.M. 


In  January  of  1986, 1  resigned  from  a 
major  San  Francisco-based  corpora- 
tion, where  I  had  been  heading  a  project 
to  develop  a  financial  consolidation 
computer  system.  A  soured  relationship 
with  my  manager,  and  what  1  perceived 
to  be  an  increasingly  hostile,  dehuman- 
ized, and  dehumanizing  work  environ- 
ment precipitated  my  departure. 

1  set  out  to  recover  myself.  1  entered 
psychotherapy  and  began  practicing 
Iyengar  Yoga.  And  I  took  a  part-time, 
minimum-wage  job  as  a  "personal  aide" 
to  two  disabled  men.  This  experience 
changed  me  in  a  lasting  way. 

The  first  man,  Frank,  had  been  para- 
lyzed from  the  neck  down  in  a  bicycle 


accident  nine  years  earlier,  when  he  was 
in  his  teens.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  I  arrived  early  at  Frank's  apart- 
ment to  perform  a  complicated  and 
physically  difficult  three-hour  ritual  to 
get  him  out  of  bed,  move  his  bowels, 
shower  him,  and  dress  him.  The  process 
ended  with  him  in  his  motorized  wheel- 
chair with  his  respirator  running,  his  chin 
resting  against  the  large  wooden  knob 
he  used  to  drive  the  chair,  his  twitching 
feet  strapped  in  place. 

Frank  was  subject  to  violent  spasms, 
which  affected  his  entire  body,  doubling 
him  at  the  waist  or  raising  his  legs  at  a 
right  angle.  Frank's  body  was,  as  he 
pointed  out,  160  pounds  of  unpredic- 


table flab.  Moving  him  from  his  bed  to 
his  wheelchair  was  tricky,  especially  if 
his  body  chose  that  time  to  spasm.  More 
than  once  (fortunately  not  on  my  shift) 
he  had  fallen  -  been  dropped  -  straight 
from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 

The  second  man  1  cared  for,  Patrick, 
had  had  cerebral  palsy  since  birth. 
Patrick  was  able  to  walk  in  a  lurching, 
sideways  manner,  but  he  could  not 
speak  intelligibly  or  lower  himself  into  a 
bathtub.  He  got  around  in  a  motorized 
wheelchair.  To  communicate  he  pointed 
out  letters  on  an  alphabet  board.  My  job 
was  to  bathe  him  three  times  a  week. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  severity  of  Frank's  and 
Patrick's  disabilities.  Bed  sores  and  de- 
formities brought  out  in  me  an  impulse 
to  hide  things  not  perfect  and  beautiful. 
1  was  ashamed  of  this  reaction. 

Soon  I  saw  the  pattern  of  dedication 
and  determination  that  sustained  Frank 
and  Patrick  through  their  days.  Their 
lives,  moment  by  moment,  were  pitched 
battles  to  achieve  what  1  took  for 
granted.  Their  time  for  tears  and  regrets 
was  long  past.  They  had  been  stripped 
down  to  a  tough  spiritual  core  that  de- 
manded my  admiration. 

Patrick  had  a  cheerful,  active  wife 
and  a  young  son.  He  was  an  avid  base- 
ball fan  and  well-read  in  modern  fiction. 
He  liked  mysteries  as  well  as  more  seri- 
ous novels. 

Frank  was  a  senior  at  UC-Berkeley 
with  plans  for  law  school.  He  was  get- 
ting his  B.A.  in  economics,  and  his  spe- 
cial interest  was  natural  resource  man- 
agement. His  injury  had  limited  his 
sexual  feelings.  He  had  annoying  prob- 
lems with  at  least  one  woman  who 
wanted  to  "mother"  him,  an  attention 
he  did  not  need. 

Both  of  these  men  were  computer 
users.  Frank  used  a  mouth  stick  to  hit 
the  keys  for  word-processing.  He  could 
manage  everything  except  tearing  the 
sheet  off  the  printer.  Patrick  was  experi- 
menting with  a  machine  that  could  vo- 
calize words  and  preprogrammed  sen- 
tences. Later,  he  managed  to  get  a 
part-time  job  doing  database  queries. 

Patrick  wrote  a  speech  for  a  group  of 
health  professionals,  which  he  let  me 

continued  on  page  55 
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A.  hese  are  the  tools  that 
sharpen  minds . . .  that  plug  into 
the  power  of  ideas  . . .  that  build  and  shape 
a  Brown  education. 

From  faculty  salaries  to  library  services, 
Brown's  tools  for  teaching  and  learning  are  sup- 
ported and  enhanced  by  the  Brown  Annual  Fund. 

This  year's  Brown  Annual  Fund  goal  is  its 
most  ambitious  ever:  $10.5  million! 

Put  these  tools  to  work  and  help  Brown  build 
on  its  success! 
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Brown  Annual  Fund 
Brown  University  /  Box  1976 
Providence,  RI 02912 
401  863-3300 
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